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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotu 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— nnther  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  iheg  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  Vie  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  ftarless.—\^t.  Fok. 


strides  made  by  Trades  JUnionism  within  a  few  years — 
Trades  Unionism,  which  but  yesterday  was  regarded  as 
little  better  than  Thuggism  in  England,  and  to-day  is 
spoken  of  respectfully  if  not  affectionately  by  capitalists, 
journalists,  and  members  of  Parliament.  We  remember 
how  the  agricultural  movement  sprang,  as  it  were,  a 
full-armed  Minerva  from  Mr  Arch’s  brain,  and  how  an 
English  Viceroy  received  with  honour  the  man  whom,  as 
an  agitator,  an  English  Bishop  would,  a  few  months 
before,  have  condemned  to  a  ducking  in  the  nearest 
horse-pond.  We  watch  our  two  Parliamentary  leaders 
each  trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the  other’s  cards,  but  afraid 
to  play  one  of  his  own ;  and  we  note  that  Mr  Gladstone’s 
civillest  replies  are  addressed  to  workmen’s  deputations, 
and  that  it  is  to  an  audience  of  workmen  that  the  last- 
invented  set  piece  in  fireworks,  followed  by  an  unpa¬ 
ralleled  flight  of  rhetorical  rockets,  is  exhibited  by  the 
great  Conservative  pyrotechnist.  He  too,  it  appears,  is 
disquieted  by  the  thought  of  the  future,  and  vents  his 
di^uietude  in  monstrous  metaphors  about  the  “  moaning 
of  the  wind  ”  and  the  “  simoom  of  sacerdotal  usurpation.” 
The  old  leaders  see  new  forces  mustering  in  the  arena — 
forces  which  they  know  not  how  to  lead.  Landlord  and 
and  a^d  ei^^ed, 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


THE  NEW  SOCIAL  ISSUE. 

An  article  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Oazette  with. this  heading,  if  not  exactly  an  echo  of  a 
notorious  article  in  the  October  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Jieview,  is  pitched  in  much  the  same  key.  Both  writers 
have  seized  hold  of  the  same  truth,  that  strictly  political 
questions  are  being  displaced  in  England  by  social  ques¬ 
tions,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  conjure  any  longer 
with  the  old  party  cries.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer 
addresses  a  desperate  appeal  to  the  middle  class,  or  the 
upper  middle  class,  to  make  common  cause  with  the  old 
nobility  against  impending  Communism.  But  even  as 
he  courts  them  he  cannot  conceal  his  scorn  for  his 
future  allies.  His  aristocratic  hauteur  shudders  at  the 
connection.  A  vicious  hit  accompanies  each  caress,  and 
the  language  of  his  wooing  sounds  almost  like  a  curse. 
It  is  less  humiliating,  he  seems  to  think,  to  give  out  at 
once  that  it  is  to  be  a  marriage  of  convenience  than  to 
go  through  the  farce  of  cajoling  his  ugly  millionaire 

it  will  be  better  for  us  both.  I  have  got  birth  and 
acreage  and  an  old  name,  and  all  that,  and  you  have 
got  money  and  money’s  influence.  I  am  stiil  a  god  in 
the  country,  and  you  are  omnipotent  on  ’Change.  You 
have  beaten  me,  but  you  will  be  beaten  yourself  soon, 
unless  you  join  me.  United  we  can  still  keep  down  the 
mob ;  but  we  needn’t  have  any  nonsense.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  if  it  were  not  a  necessity  I  would  never 
offer  you  my  hand.”  Such  an  attitude  would  be  piteous 
if  it  were  not  so  ludicrous.  When  a  man  has  to  come 
down  from  his  high  horse  he  had  better  do  so  at  once, 
and  not  keep  one  foot  dangling  in  the  stirrups. 

The  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  manages  to  main¬ 
tain  his  dignity  better  by  a  less  irritable  parade  of  it. 
He,  too,  draws  a  parallel  from  French  politics ;  but  there 
is  no  coarse  brandishing  of  the  Spectre  Rouge.  He,  too, 
augurs  ill  for  the  existence  of  society  as  it  is  from  the 
aigns  of  the  times ;  but  he  only  hints  a  fear  and  hesitates 
a  prophecy.  “  If  ever  the  community  is  divided  on  a 
social  issue,  the  cuiTent  of  its  history  will  be  changed  | 
probably  in  a  new  direction.”  A  very  safe  prediction 


ibKese  are  tne  comlbatfiftra  fibtr coming  ^  fif n  . ifciy 

a  prosperous  Solicitor- General  seems  to  survey  the  Ifuture 
with  a  light  heart. 

The  situation  is  hardly  new.  History  never  repeats 
itself,  but  something  like  the  present  state  of  thii^s  in 
England  existed  two  thousand  years  ago  in  ^me. 
Then,  as  now,  political  nghts  had  been  wrung  from  a 
reluctant  oligarchy,  and  a  social  struggle  had  begun. 
Then,  as  now,  a  portion  of  the  nation,  long  conquered 
but  estranged,  was  clamouring  for  justice,  and  ready  to 
rebel  for  Home  Rule.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  an  old 
nobility,  a  new  nobility,  and  a  proletariate,  and  the  new 
nobility  was  the  meanest  of  the  three — possessing  none 
of  the  narrow  but  genuine  patriotism  of  the  patriciate, 
going  to  war  only  for  lucre,  squabbling  for  office  only  to 
get  enrolled  among  the  old  families,  and  coquetting 
alternately  with  the  plebs  and  the  optimates,  with  ever 
the  same  selfish  object,  viz.,  to  fill  its  money-bags  and 
seize  upon  the  spoils  of  rank.  Then,  as  now,  there  was 
monstrous  luxury  and  hideous  poverty,  and  large  tracts 
of  country  were  kept  unproductive,  and  freemen  robbed 
of  their  employment,  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  a 
few  rich  men.  Then,  as  now,  a  dry  rot  seemed  to  be 
setting  in  in  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  the 
agricultural  population.  Then,  as  now,  officers  were 
heard  to  complain  of  the  discipline  of  the  army.  Then, 
as  now,  tribunes  clamoured  for  colonisation  and  an 
agrarian  law.  •  Something  of  a  parallel  might  even  be 
dmwn  between  some  of  the  public  men  of  the  two  eras. 
Have  we  no  Cato,  of  rugged  honesty  and  homely  wit, 
a  representative  Roman  of  the  old  stamp,  clinging  to 
old  ideas,  but  so  upright  and  shrewd  as  at  times  to 
startle  his  party  by  admitting  the  justice  of  innova¬ 
tions,  and  addressing  the  Senate  in  language  terse  and 
vigorous  and  smacking  strongly  of  the  soil  ?  Have  we 
no  Scipio  .^milianus,  literary,  cultivated,  and  cautious, 
democrat  by  conviction,  aristocrat  by  instinct,  with  his 
instincts  in  the  end  triumphing  over  his  convictions  ?  ^ 
Have  we  no  Serapio,  fierce  and  narrow-minded,  eager 
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does  not  represent,  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted.  The 
same  is  certainly  true  of  monarcbs,  preferring,  as  they 
always  do,-  a  would-be  kingmaker  to  any  Republican 
statesman  who  unselfishly  devotes  himself  to  the  welfare 
of  a  country  which  has  protested  against  “  the  right 
divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong.”  Still,  as  the  plotters 
of  the  high-handed  coup  at  Madrid  evidently  had  kept 
their  secret  very  well,  we  may  dismiss  the  notion  of  a 
number  of  foreign  Governments  having  beforehand 
pledged  themselves  to  recognise^  an  act  which  they 
could  not  have  expected  even  in  the  most  hopeful 
moments  of  their  yearning  for  an  overthrow  of  Spanish 

freedom.  r*  xi.  x  i 

Nothing  substantial  remains,  therefore,  of  the  tele¬ 
gram  alluded  to,  except  the  fact — but  this  is  remarkable 
in  the  extreme  ! — of  its  author  having  known  before- 


to  lead  hii»party  to  the  fray,  and  the  fii»t  to  give  the 
watchword  for  civil  strife  ?  If  we  have  noDrusus,  have 
we  no  Drusns  burlesqued,  a  would-be  educator  of  his 
party,  fond  of  flaunting  it  in  democratic  plumes,  Conser¬ 
vative  ■  advocate  of  Reform,  Liberal  in  fact  in  the 
sense  of  Tacitus’s  epigram — nec  minor  largitor  nomine 
Senatus  Drusus  ?  And  if  our  Gracchi  have  fallen 
on  peacefuller  times  than  their  predecessors,  who 
can  ensure  us  against  anarchy,  and  even  bloodshed, 
should  party  intrigues  ever  suffer  our  Satuminus  and 
our  Glaucia  to  come  to  the  fore  ?  But  let  us  hope  that 
it  may  never  be  possible  to  carry  the  parallel  further. 
A  struggle  there  must  be,  and  a  stern  one ;  but  let  us 
hope  it  may  never  be  decided  by  any  modern  substitute 
for  the  legs  of  stools.  Noblesse  oblige.  Now,  if  ever, 
our  privileged  classes  should  refrain  from  setting  an 
example  of  rancorous  obstinacy  or  selfishness.  The 
Times,  in  its  forecast  for  the  New  Year,  sings  a  dirge 
over  the  patriarchal  principle,  and  fears  lest,  instead  of 
its  “kindly  action,”  we  shall  have  “  an  apprehensive, 
and  consequently  an  angry  and  vindictive,  moneyed 
class  above,  and  a  sore,  envious,  acrimonious  democracy 
beneath.”  If  so,  that  will  not  be  the  fault  of  any 
innovator,  but  of  the  men  who  raise  a  howl  of  Com¬ 
munism  when  their  least  just  privileges  are  assailed.  The 
patriarchal  principle  is  a  very  pretty  phrase.  But  what 
it  really  means  is  injustice  tempered  with  almsgiving. 
Those  will  mourn  it  most  who  lose  most  when  it  perishes. 
But  it  will  perish,  because  it  is  bad  in  practice,  however 
picturesque  in  theory  ;  just  as  a  cottage,  ail  honeysuckle 
and  roses  outside,  may  be  within  a  den  of  dirt  and  rot¬ 
tenness  which  will  go  to  pieces  in  the  next  rough  wind. 
In  the  coming  struggle  we  hope  to  take  our  share,  but 
without  advocating  violence.  Wo  are  for  organic 
changes  iu  the  Constitution  and  in  the  allotment  of  the 
land,  but  we  preach  neither  confiscation,  nor  proscrip¬ 
tion,  nor  the  guillotine.  A.  H.  B. 


SERRANO’S  COUP  AND  ENGLISH  DIPLOMACY. 

On  December  31,  two  days  before  the  Assembly  met 
whom  Serrano’s  fellow-conspirator  has  since  dispersed 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  following  special  tele¬ 
gram — “  from  an  occasional  correspondent  ” — was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  London  paper : — “  It  is  currently  rumoured 
that  as  soon  as  the  Cortes  meet,  Marshal  Serrano  will  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  are  pledged  to  recognise  the 
Spanish  Republic  under  Serrano  on  certain  conditions 
which  ^  then  will  be  fulfilled.  Mr  Layard  has  letters  of 
recognition  ready  to  present  a>tthe  opportune  moment,^^ 

AVe  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  such  news  was 
on  December  the  29th  “  currently  rumoured  ”  at  Madrid. 
The  Cortes  are  composed  of  360  Republican  members, 
and  thirty  loyalists.  These  latter,  divided  into  so- 
called  “  Radical  Monarchists,”  “  Constitutional  Revo¬ 
lutionists,*’  “Moderate  Constitutionalists,”  and  a  few 
“  Carlists,”  were  not  even,  as  a  whnlp.  nrlYiorAnfa 
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forces  in  a  centrifn gal  provincialism  which  but  too  easily 
degenerates  into  factious  contests  where  every  man’s 
hand  is  raised  against  everybody  else.  In  the  present 
state  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  under  the  customs 
of  life  which  prevail  among  the  civilised  nations  of  to¬ 
day,  the  fear  of  a  prolonged  political  chaos  soon  leads 
to  the  formation  of  a  party  of  men  who  wish  to  have 
peace  and  quiet  at  any  price,  and  who  are  rea^  to  hail 
any  strong  dictator.  From  an  impracticable  Cantonal- 
ism  and  ultra-Comrannalism  a  people,  therefore,  easily 
falls  back  under  the  rule  of  a  purple-born  tyrant  or  an 
ambitious  soldier. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  terrible  lesson  just  received  will 
not  fail  to  exercise  its  influence  by  once  more  uniting 
the  “  hostile  brothers  ”  of  the  Democratic  party.  Though 
Serrano  be  master  for  the  nonce  in  the  capital,  a  senes 
of  risings  or  demonstrations  in  a  number  of  chief  towns 
has  already  proved,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  days, 
that  his  dictatorial  claims  will  not  be  easily  accepted. 
The  very  Revolution  of  1868,  which  he  headed  together 
with  Topete  and  Prim,  was  only  rendered  possible,  as  we 
know,  through  a  compact  entered  into  by  them  with  the 
Republican  leaders.  This  compact  was  first  broken  by  Prim 
in  his  famous  letter  to  the  Gaulois,  a  despicable  fifth-rate 
print  of  Paris,  which  he,  with  flippant  gaiety,  styled  “  the 
Moniteur  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,”  and  in  which  he 
announced  his  intention  of  restoring  the  throne ;  con¬ 
trary  to  the  formal  pledge  which  had  been  exacted  from 
the  members  of  the  Provisional  Government,  not  to  ex¬ 
press  any  political  preferences  before  the  Cortes  were 
assembled.  It  is  known  how  Prim’s  gaiety  came  to  grief. 
He  fell  on  the  very  day  when  his  creature,  Amadeus, 
landed.  The  reign  of  Amadeus  himself  was  short-lived 
in  the  extreme.  Since  then,  it  has  been  amply  proved 
that  not  only  the  immense  majority  of  Spanish  towns, 
large  and  small,  adheres  to  the  Itepublican  creed,  but 
that  the  same  sentiments  prevail  in  a  great  many  coun¬ 
try  districts,  especially  throughout  the  South.  The  game 
of  Serrano,  the  usurper,  is  therefore  by  no  means  a 
simple  one.  The  cycle  of  revolution  is,  at  any  rate,  not 
yet  closed  in  Spain  j  and  the  fate  of  Prim  renders  any  one 
a  marked  man  who  will  dabble  once  more  in  the  art  of  king- 
making.  If  concord,  concord,  concord  were  restored  at 
the  eleventh  hour  in  the  camp  of  Democracy,  Serrano’s 
fronundamienio  might,  after  all,  still  turn  out  to  be 
nothing  but  an  unsuccessful  interlude. 

Karl  Blind. 


THE  MODERN  SISYPHUS. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Fwtniglithj  Review  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fawcett  raises  a  question  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  important  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of 
an  economist.  During  the  last  half-century  the  progress 
of  our  country  in  the  arts  of  the  production  of  wealth 
has  been  marvellous.  We  have  discovered  and  brought 
within  our  control  forces  compared  with  which  the  mus¬ 
cular  power  of  the  strongest  animal  is  ridiculously  small ; 
and  we  are  able  to  use  those  forces  with  a  minute 
delicacy  almost  equalling  that  of  the  spider.  We  have 
indefinitely  multiplied  the  results  of  human  efibrt  in  the 
creation  of  the  material  objects  of  our  desires.  Many 
things  which  used  to  be  considered  impossible  have 
become  the  commonplaces  of  industrial  achievement. 
We  have  made  the  fossil  vegetation  of  a  bygone  age 
yield  up  to  us  not  only  the  caloric  which  drives  our 
steam-engines,  and  reduces  our  metalliferous  ores,  and 
warms  our  houses,  but  also  the  salts  in  my  lady’s 
smelling-bottle  and  the  radiant  hues  which  dye  her 
clothing.  There  is  hardly  a  waste  product  of  the  last 
century  which  we  have  not  turned  into  a  source  of 
wealth.  In  the  social  conditions  of  increased  pro¬ 
ductiveness  the  progress  has  also  been  remarkable.  That 
difierentiation  of  functions  which,  as  one  of  our  most 
prolific  thinkers  tells  us,  is  the  measure  of  the  superiority 
of  an  organism,  has  proceeded  rapidly.  Not  only  has 
the  division  of  labour  enabled  us  to  utilise  to  a  much 
greater  extent  the  special  aptitudes  of  individuals,  but 
the  geographical  distribution  of  production,  consequent 


on  the  abolition  of  legal  restrictions  on  the  exchange 
of  commodities,  has  tended  to  give  us  the  ecunomio 
advantages  of  every  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  tract  which  we  occupy.  We  have 
made  a  rapid  approach — though  only  an  approach — 
towards  the  St  Simonian  ideal,  que  la  tdclie  de  chacunsoit 
Vexpression  de  sa  capacite.  The  articles  wo  consume 
are  now  produced  under  circumstances,  personal  and 
external,  mucli  more  favourable  than  were  even  dreamt 
of  a  generation  ago ;  and,  so  constant  has  been  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  discoveries  of  physical  science  to  the  satis- 
{  faction  of  our  material  necessities,  that  a  habit  has  grown 
up  of  asking  for  the  use — meaning  the  economic  use — 
of  every  newly-established  truth,  and  .decrying  it  as 
worthless  if  no  use  can  at  once  be  shown. 

If  such  has  been  the  vast  growth  of  our  productive 
power,  what  has  been  its  efieot  on  the  material  condition 
of  the  people  ?  How  far  have  we  been  able  to  realise  the 
second  half  of  the  St  Simonian  programme,  qm  la  richesne 
de  chacun  soil  la  mesure  de  see  oeuvres  ?  These  are  the 
questions  upon  which  an  issue  is  challenged  by  Mr  Faw¬ 
cett,  and  no  one  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
will  deny  that  they  are  vital  ones.  It  is  no  use  pointing 
to  our  immense  piles  of  warehouses  replete  with  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  to  the  multitude  of  vessels  which  carry 
hither  the  treasures  of  every  clime.  It  is  no  use 
counting  over  our  exports  and  imports  as  a  miser  counts 
over  his  coins.  “  To  find  the  worth  of  anything,  ’tie 
just  as  much  as  it  will  bring.”  To  what  extent  have  the 
sources  of  comfort  of  the  bulk  of  our  population  been 
increased  ?  It  will  startle  many  to  find  that  the  answer 
returned  to  this  by  Professor  Fawcett  is — “  It  can,  I 
believe,  be  proved  that  whilst  there  has  been  this  unpre¬ 
cedented  increase  of  wealth,  the  remuneration  of  labour, 
in  many  instances,  has  scarcely  aivanced  at  all;”  and 
that  Professor  Caimes,  whose  opinion  on  this  subject 
we  hold  to  be  of  far  more  value  than  that  of  any 
other  person  now  living,  so  far  endorses  this  view  that 
he  holds  “  that  the  share  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
recent  growth  of  wealth  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  amount  of  the  increase.”  Now,  though  wo 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  estimate  the  value  of  Mr 
Brassey’s  statistics  anything  like  so  highly  as  Professor 
Fawcett  seems  to  do,  and  though  the  disparity  in  width 
between  Mr  Fawcett’s  conclusion  and  his  premisses  is 
very  evident,  the  fact  that  the  average  remuneration  of 
labour  has  but  slightly  increased  during  the  last  half- 
centuiy  is  one  which,  we  believe,  may  be  fully  esta¬ 
blished.  The  increase  of  wages,  when  it  has  taken  place, 
has  set  in  motion  a  cause  inevitably  leading  to  their  re¬ 
duction;  and  thus  the  wheel  of  progress  has,  for  the 
labouring  classes,  been  moving  in  a  circle.  The  modern 
Sisyphus  has  been  laboriously  rolling  his  stone  up  one 
side  of  the  hill  only  to  see  it,  when  it  had  reached  the 
summit,  roll  down  the  other. 

Have  we  all  been  trusting  in  Bastiat’s  metaphysica 
Utopia  ?  Have  we  been  taking  for  granted  that  there 
is  a  social  harmony  which  makes  everything  work  for 
the  best  in  this  best  of  all  conceivable  worlds  P  It  really 
seems  so.  Why  should  we  expect  that  under  our  present 
economic  conditions  a  great  increase  in  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  labour  would  go,  in  the  main,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  labourers  ?  A  very  slight  examination  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  sufficient  to  show  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  to  be  looked  for.  An  increase  in  the  productiveness 
of  labour  tends  to  raise  what  is  called  the  value  in  nso 
of  labour.  The  capitalist  would  be  able  to  give  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  produce  to  the  labourer,  and  obtain 
the  same  profit  as  he  did  before.  Even  if  the  produce 
were  divided  in  the  old  ratio,  the  labourer  would  still  be 
better  off*.  But  persons  in  business  do  not  pay  more  for 
a  thing  because  it  has  become  more  useful  to  them. 
The  increase  in  usefulness  simply  raises  the  possible 
price  that  they  would  pay  rather  than  go  without  it. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  very  circumstance  which  raises 
the  value  in  use  of  an  article,  by  making  a  smaller 
quantity  serve  the  purpose  of  a  larger  quantity,  tends  to 
diminish  its  value  in  exchange.  If  a  process  were  found 
out  by  which  loaves  could  be  made  with  half  the  flour  now 
used  in  making  them,  the  value  in  use  of  flour  wouid 
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increased,  bat  the  demand  for  it  would  fall,  and  its  value 
and  price  be  considerably  diminished.  These  remarks 
apply  in  their  full  force  to  the  case  of  labour.  Every 
machine  or  improvement  in  manufactures,  which  makes 
at  possible  to  produce  the  same  effect  with  fewer  labourers, 
raises  the  value  of  the  labourers  to  the  capitalist,  and 
diminishes  his  demand  for  them.  It  is  true  that  this 
result  is  very  often  counteracted  by  a  secondary  effect  of 
the  cause  which  produced  it.  The  lowering  of  the  price 
of  the  article  may  (not  must)  cause  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  asked  for,  and  thus  very  often  the  labour 
required  to  meet  the  demand  is  greater  than  before  the 
invention  of  labour-saving  machinery.  This  demand, 
however,  takes  some  time  to  grow  up ;  and  while  the 
^rass  is  growing  the  steed  is  starving.  The  standard  of 
living  of  the  class  may  be  lowered  before  the  renewed 
•demand  sets  in.  And  this  is  very  nearly  the  most 
favourable  case.  It  may  be  that  the  invention  enables 
the  manufacturer  to  dispense  altogether  with  a  certain 
class  of  skilled  labour,  and  substitute  for  it  unskilled 
labour.  Mr  Nasmyth,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Trades- 
union  Commissioners,  mentioned  that,  by  the  introduction 
of  self-acting  tools,  “  all  that  class  of  men  w'ho  depended 
upon  mere  dexterity  are  set  aside  altogether.  I  had 
four  boys  to  one  mechanic.  By  these  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  I  reduced  the  number  of  men  in  my  employ, 
1,500  hands,  fully  one  half.  The  result  was  that  my 
profits  were  much  increased.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  considerations  we 
have  just  adduced  in  any  way  tend  to  justify  the 
opinion  that  trades-unions  can  do  nothing  to  benefit 
the  working  classes.  Their  influence,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  mainly  upon  the  market-rate  of  wages, 
and  not  upon  that  more  permanent  rate  about  which  the 
market-rate  oscillates.  The  determination  of  the  market 
value  of  labour  by  the  equation  of  the  supply  to  the 
‘demand  is  accomplished  by  the  ”  higgling  of  the  market ;  ” 
•but,  in  order  that  the  workmen  may  effectively  “  higgle,” 
it  is  imperative  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  do  so 
individually.  As  Mr  Thornton  has  shown,  the  equation 
of  supply  and  demand  may  be,  in  the  case  of  labour, 
satisfied  by  more  than  one  price,  and  trades-unions 
may  do  much  for  the  labourer  within  the  limits  thus 
described  ;  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  with  labour  as  with 
manufactured  goods.  Its  value  will  turn  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  reproduction.  Combinations  of  masters  or 
men  may  do  what  they  choose,  but  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  workmen  will  always  be  for  labour  what  the  cost 
-of  production  is  for  merchandise — it  will  constitute  what 
Adam  Smith  calls  the  “  natural  value  ”  of  the  thing 
sold.  If  the  temporary  rate  of  wages  is  below  this 
standard,  marriages  will  be  fewer,  and  the  Registrar- 
Oeneral  will  not  have  so  many  births  to  record.  If  it  is 
•  above  it,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  hitherto  the  tendency 
has  been  a  peopling  down  to  it.  “  In  the  quarterly  report 
just  issued,”  says  Mr  Fawcett,  “we  are  told  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  proved  by  the  high  marriage- 
jrate  prevailing.” 

If  the  trades-unions  would  but  turn  their  attention 
to  the  circumstances  which  permanently  regulate  the 
remuneration  of  labour,  instead  of  confining  their 
•efforts  to  the  temporary  fluctuations  of  wages,  the 
whole  face  of  our  industrial  organisation  might  bo 
changed.  In  the  first  place  they  w’ould  learn  that  the 
seductions  of  socialistic  distributive  schemes  are  mere 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  that  poverty  is  at  bottom 
a  question  of  production  and  not  of  distribution  ;  that 
no  possible  or  even  imaginable  system  could  do  more 
than  give  a  brief  respite  to  the  masses  from  a  life  of 
overwhelming  drudgery  while  the  present  automatic 
multiplication  continues  to  prevail.  In  the  second 
place  they  would  quickly  discover  that  a  change  in  this 
respect  w’ould  enable  them  to  revolutionise  the  indus¬ 
trial  world.  Permanently  higher  wages  would  give 
them  a  margin  to  save.  They  might  soon  accumulate 
a  sufficient  amount  to  undertake  the  work  of  production 
for  themselves ;  for  though  capital  is  a  requisite  of  pro¬ 
duction,  capitalists — ^as  a  separate  class — are  not.  In 
this  way  industry,  as  well  as  politics,  would  assume  the 
uiamocratic  model ;  and  the  sale  of  labour  would  go  the 


way  of  the  sale  of  labourers.  All  that  is  required  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  most  blessed  result  is  a  change 
of  opinion  in  the  working  classes  themselves.  It  is  this 
which  fills  us  with  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  this  which 
urges  us  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  proclaiming — though 
our  voice  may  perchance  be  drowned  amidst  the  Babel 
of  cheap-jack  cries — the  beatitude  w’hich  the  poor  have 
within  their  reach.  J*  H.  Levy. 


THE  SECULARISATION  OF  THE  UNIVER¬ 
SITIES. 

The  historical  argument,  as  commonly  stated,  seldom 
makes  for  Liberalism.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  show 
that  our  institutions,  at  any  period  of  our  history,  have 
not  been  democratic,  or  secular,  or  fostered  industry,  or 
been  favourable  to  women.  However  much  we  may 
admire  the  fine  enthusiasm  with  which  Kemble,  Palgrave, 
and  Freeman  try  to  see  in  the  Old-English  churl  a  free 
citizen  in  a  modified  republic,  in  which  nothing  was 
clerical  but  the  clergy,  a  more  philosophical  view  of 
history  shows  us,  the  farther  back  vre  go,  a  State  ever 
more  theocratic,  more  aristocratic,  more  hostile  to 
equality,  more  repressive  of  industry.  But  it  is  a  most 
gratuitous  concession  to  the  prejudices  of  opponents 
whose  studies  in  English  history  appear  to  have  stopped 
with  the  moments  when  the  lay  and  democratic  elements 
began  to  enter  into  it,  to  draw  the  premisses  of  the 
historical  argument  from  the  earlier  stages  of  history. 
When  so  learned  a  writer  as  Mr  Goldvvin  Smith  main¬ 
tained,  in  the  Tests  controversy,  that  the  Universities 
I  were  originally  lay  corporations,  he  committed  a  solecism 
in  history  which  was  all  the  more  damaging  that  it  was 
needless.  The  Universities,  like  almost  everything  else 
in  history — like  royalty  and  aristocracy,  like  the  high 
offices  of  State,  like  the  professions,  like  many  of  the 
towns,  like  literature  and  the  arts,  like  dramatic  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  even  popular  amusements — were  ecclesiastical 
in  their  origin.  But  every  step  in  their  progress  has 
been  towards  their  further  secularisation,  and  the  true 
argument  from  history  is  the  statement  of  that  progress. 

The  appearance  of  a  work  of  unusual  merit  on  the  early 
history  of  Cambridge  University*  gives  us  a  clear  view 
of  the  primitive  clerical  constitution  of  our  Universities, 
and  enables  us  to  trace  the  gradual  infiltration  of  lay  ele¬ 
ments.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  grew 
up  under  the  shadow  of  the  cloister  as  that  of  Paris  grew 
up  under  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral.  The  beginnings 
of  both  are  lost  in  the  darkness  that  hangs  over  so  much 
of  our  early  history,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  germs  of 
them  were  planted  in  the  Benedictine  monasteries.  Thero 
the  novice  was  educated  for  the  “  religious  life,”  and  if 
others  than  monks  were  admitted,  the  training  was 
none  the  less  monastic  in  character  and  purpose.  With 
the  Crusades  the  breath  of  a  new  culture  swept 
over  Europe;  Roman  law  was  revived;  classical  learn¬ 
ing  was  cultivated  ;  scholasticism  sprang  into  life  ;  and 
the  Mendicants  spread  over  every  country  like  a  cloud 
of  locusts.  Everywhere  new  foundations  arose,  but 
education,  though  widened,  was  still  monastic ;  and  the 
constitution  of  the  university  which  those  federated 
foundations  made  up  was  ecclesiastical  throughout.  It 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  and  under  the  control  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  preparatory  schools 
w^ere  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  archdeacon.  The 
chancellor  was  the  local  officer  of  the  bishop ;  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  court  which  was  governed  by  the  rules  of 
the  Canon  Law ;  he  possessed  the  power  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  and  absolution ;  and  the  conferring  of  degrees 
and  the  kneeling  of  the  graduate  indicated  the  act  and 
authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior.  Instruction  was 
given  in  the  monasteries,  and  public  disputations  held 
in  the  churches.  The  use  of  Latin,  the  ecclesiastical 
language,  was  enforced  not  only  in  academic  exercises 
but  in  public  intercourse.  Townsmen  and  gownsmen 
were  distinguished  as  laics  and  clerks.  .The  scholars 
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were  tonsured  and  wore  the  clerical  dress ;  they  were, 
like  .the  monks,  an  aggregate  body  living  by  a  common 
rale,  under  a  common  head,  and,  like  them,  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  things  needful.  Various  restrictions  on 
their  conduct  show  the  monastic  spirit  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions.  They  were  obliged  to  walk  out  once  a-day, 
and  in  twos ;  and  they  were  forbidden  to  play  at  dice. 
Lastly,  the  University  was  an  ecclesiastical  corporation 
in  respect  of  being  under  the  sole  jurisdiction,  first  of 
the  bishop,  afterwards  of  the  chancellor,  and  of  not 
being  amenable  to  the  civil  power. 

The  transition  from  the  monastic  to  the  priestly  stage 
in  the  universities  was  made  in  1270  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Merton  College,  at  Oxford.  Nemo  religiosus — 
no  monk  or  friar — was  admitted  on  the  foundation  of 
Merton.  The  same  step  was  taken  fourteen  years  later 
at  Cambridge,  where  the  secular  foundation  of  Peter- 
house  rose  out  of  an  inefiectual  attempt  to  form  a  mixed 
society.  These  colleges  were  among  the  earliest  signs  of 
the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  but  they  were  so  far  from  being  anti- 
ecclesiastical  that  their  express  purpose  was  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy.  There  was  even  a  reversion  to  a 
more  severe  monastic  rule  and  a  less  secular  teaching. 
But  the  spirit  was  changed,  and  from  Merton  went  forth 
William  of  Occam,  “the  demagogue  of  Scholasticism,” 
Robert  Fitzralph,  the  precursor  of  Wyclif,  and  even, 
it  is  said,  Wyclif  himself.  In  1275  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  over  the  University  (of  Cam¬ 
bridge)  w'as  limited,  and  the  chancellor  became  in¬ 
creasingly  independent.  In  the  following  year  the 
authority  of  the  archdeacon  over  the  ‘  Glomerels  ’ 
was  also  limited,  with  enhanced  dignity  to  the  chan¬ 
cellor.  The  “  battle  of  the  Mendicants,”  who  aimed  at 
acquiring  supremacy  in  the  teaching  of  the  university, 
broke  out  in  the  fourteenth  century.  A  verdict  pro¬ 
nounced  in  1314  involved  the  transfer  of  numerous  acts 
and  disputations  previously  held  at  their  houses  to  the 
church  of  St  Mary,  with  the  result  that  large  numbers 
of  the  students  were  diverted  from  their  doors.  In  1336 
the  friars  were  forbidden  to  receive  into  their  orders 
scholars  under  eighteen.  In  1347  it  was  decided 
that,  of  the  two  rectors  of  Pembroke  Hall,  only  one 
should  be  a  friar,  the  other  being  a  secnlai'.  In 
1359  two  friars  of  the  same  house  were  prohibited 
from  incepting  in  the  same  year.  And  in  1366  it 
was  decided  that  friar  regents  (if  there  were  more 
than  one  in  the  same  house)  must  not  confine 
themselves  to  their  monasteries,  but  take  part  in 
the  public  duties  incumbent  on  the  other  regents. 
A  fresh  stage  in  the  process  of  secularisation  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  diversion  of  property  from  the  religious 
orders  to  the  universities.  In  1373  William  of  Wykeham 
reared  New  College  on  the  monastic  land  which  he  had 
purchased.  But  this  was  a  rare  example,  and  the  secu¬ 
larisation  went  on  by  the  forcible  appropriation  of  alien 
priories,  which  became  frequent  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
broadening  and  division  of  the  teaching  kept  pace  with 
the  extension  and  increase  of  the  colleges.  The  separa¬ 
tion  of  theology  from  arts  in  Paris  University  was  a 
result  of  the  struggle  with  the  mendicants  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century ;  and  before  1398  w  e  know  that  universitj’’ 
divinity  schools  were  set  up  at  Cambridge.  In  1458 
separate  schools  of  arts  and  civil  law  w’ere  established. 
As  in  New  College  all  branches  of  learning  were  to  be 
taught,  so  in  King’s,  founded  in  1443,  astronomy  and 
medicine  w'ere  added  to  the  curriculum.  With  the 
Renaissance  a  new  face  was  given  to  the  culture  of  both 
universities.  Greek  was  taught,  the  Linacre  lectureships 
in  science  founded,  and  the  long  reign  of  scholasticism 
brought  to  a  close.  Then  came  the  dissolution  of  the  ! 
monasteries  and  the  Reformation,  and  with  them  a  new 
infusion  of  lay  and  secular  elements.  The  chancellor, 
who  in  both  universities  had  a  century  ago  achieved  his 
independence  of  the  bishop,  became  a  layman.  As  no  I 
insignificant  result  of  the  transformation,  the  printing  | 
of  books  was  partially  emancipated,  and  the  first  Cam-  ! 
bridge  printer  opened  shop  in  1521,  bis  example  being  * 
speedily  followed  by  several  others.  I 


It  would  carr^  us  beyond  our  limits  to  trace  the  mora 
modern  stages  in  the  secularising  movement.  Within 
the  university,  it  has  been  marked  positively  by  the 
slow  expansion  of  the  curriculum  (though  in  the  most 
conservative  fashion),  the  introduction  of  the  lay  element 
into  the  teaching-staff,  and  the  successive  establishment 
of  new  professorships  corresponding  with  the  growth  of 
profane  science ;  and  negatively  by  the  tardy  removal 
(in  1854  and  1870)  of  the  most  insulting  of  the  various 
religious  disabilities.  Without  the  university,  it  has  been 
marked  not  less  significantly  by  the  issue,  in  1704-10,  of 
the  first  Encyclopaedia,  the  true  modern  university,  by 
the  setting-up  of  public  libraries  and  book  clubs,  by 
the  various  attempts  to  popularise  science  which  began 
to  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and 
especially  by  the  establishment  in  1828  of  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  chartering  of  which  was  the  first  step  taken 
by  the  State  to  divorce  the  higher  education  from  the 
Church.  The  setting-on-foot,  all  over  the  country,  of 
schools  of  science,  medicine,  and  art,  and  the  threatened 
creation  of  a  legal  “  university,”  the  teaching  of  all  of 
which  was  once  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Church, 
are  evidences  alike  of  the  secularisation  and  of  the 
specialisation  of  culture. 

But  there  are  many  stages  still  to  be  traversed.  The 
two  ancient  universities  are  still,  in  the  language  of  the 
Parliamentary  ordinances  of  1854,  places  of  “  religiouy 
learning,  and  education.”  Their  constitution  is  still 
predominantly  ecclesiastical.  The  visitors  of  most  of 
the  colleges,  with  a  veto  on  reforms  (which  has  often 
been  exercised  of  late  with  disastrous  effect),  are  prelates. 
The  heads  of  all  the  college.s,  except  Merton,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fellows  in  all  the  colleges, 
except  All  Souls,  must  be  priests.  So  far  is  the  monastic 
idea  preserved  that  in  all  but  a  few  liberal  colleges  the 
marriage  of  a  fellow  is  punished  by  the  loss  of  his 
fellowship.  The  result  of  this  historic  predominance  of  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit  is  that  the  tone  of  the  universities  is 
either  irrationally  theological  or  irrationally  anti-theo- 
logical ;  that  the  methods  of  instruction  are  still  those 
of  the  middle  ages,  with  a  difference — the  difference 
being  in  favour  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  that  the  direc¬ 
tion  given  to  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  learning  is  aside 
from  the  lines  along  which  scientific  speculation  is 
moving.  Men  blossom  into  the  disguised  atheism  of 
Ritualism,  or  sink  into  the  disguised  patristicism  of 
accepting,  with  undisciplined  acquiescence,  the  dicta  of 
the  chief  philosophic  iconoclast  of  the  hour.  Aristotle  is 
still,  as  in  the  times  of  Aquinas  and  Duns  Soot  us,  the 
centre  round  which  education  revolves,  though  in  him 
metaphysics  is  mixed  up  with  physics,  and  psychology, 
ethics,  and  logic  are  not  yet  independent  sciences.  As  a 
combined  result  of  this  obsolete,  not  just  to  say  scrip¬ 
tural,  method,  and  of  the  theological  prepossessions 
spoken  of,  a  conservative  tendency  is  impressed  on 
inquiry.  The  younger  sciences  are  hardly  cultivated  ; 
the  newer  learning  is  hardly  known ;  and  in  philosophy 
the  disposition  is  to  make  room  in  the  older  systems  for 
the  discoveries  of  contemporary  thinkers.  An  impartially 
secular  and  disinterested  spirit  would  not  indeed  be  at 
once  introduced  by  secularising  the  university  institutions 
and  culture.  But  the  way  for  it  would  be  at  least  prepared, 
and  the  natural  laws  of  the  formation  of  opinion  allowed 
to  operate.  To  nothing  does  the  effete  orthodoxy  of  the 
day  cling  more  desperately  than  to  the  higher  education  ; 
and  it  is  thence  that  it  must  first,  and  may  most  effec¬ 
tually,  be  dislodged.  The  Anglican  Church  must  be 
disestablished  in  the  universities.  The  Bishop-visitors 
must  be  sent  away  to  look  after  their  Sees.  The  schools 
of  theology  must  be  incorporated  with  the  secular  schools, 
or  abolished.  The  last  relics  of  religious  disabilities 
must  be  removed.  And  all  offices,  of  whatever  nature, 
must  be  thrown  open  to  laymen,  of  whatever  creed. 
Whether  these  changes  will  save  so  medioeval  an  insti¬ 
tution  as  the  university  from  the  fate  which  has  overtaken 
other  medisBval  institutions  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  predicted  that  it  cannot  resist  such  changes 
and  live.  James  Collier. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  RAILWAYS. 

The  railway  companies  have  been  taking  somewhat 
violent  means  to  arrest  public  attention  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  have  thoroughly  succeeded  in  doing  it. 
Englishmen  are  apt  to  take  things  as  they  find  them. 
To  have  good  grounds  for  an  occasional  grumble  is,  to 
their  minds,  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  Those 
who  would  deprive  the  average  Briton  of  a  grievance 
are  not  usually  much  loved  by  him.  Besides,  he  likes 
to  feel  that  somebody  else  is  to  be  blamed  for  whatever 
is  wrong ;  that  he  has  no  share  in  the  responsibility; 
that  he  may  enjoy  undisturbed  the  right  of  abusing  those 
in  authority  without  exerting  himself  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  remove  the  evil.  If  he  were  to  exchange  his 
office  of  grumbler  for  that  of  reformer,  be  would  have  to 
take  a  gieat  deal  of  trouble,  and  to  do  a  great  deal  of  hard 
thinking ;  and  to  attempt  this,  unless  moved  by  strong 
excitement,  he  has  a  rooted  objection.  So  it  is  probable 
that  we  should  have  gone  on  merely  grumbling  at  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  railway  travelling  for  a 
long  time  to  come  had  not  the  railways  themselves 
violently  shaken  us  out  of  our  semi- torpid  condition. 
But  when,  for  many  weeks  together,  we  could  hardly 
open  the  Times  in  the  morning  without  seeing  that 
another  railway  accident  was  reported,  when  often  the 
bills  announcing  the  contents  of  the  evening  papers  dis¬ 
played  tidings  of  a  fresh  collision  in  startling  capitals, 
it  certainly  did  appear  that  the  time  was  come  for  some¬ 
thing  rather  more  emphatic  than  grumbling.  John  Bull 
was  raised  to  that  degree  of  warmth  which  makes  him 
start  op  from  his  arm-chair  with  a  mind  to  do  something 
unpleasant  to  somebody.  A  spark  was  even  struck 
from  the  official  flint,  which  took  the  shape  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  addressed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
the  railway  companies,  to  which  reference  has  been 
so  often  made.  The  replies  to  this  document  from 
the  chairmen  of  the  several  Boards  of  Directors  are 
most  edifying  in  their  tone.  They  breathe  a  spirit 
of  mild  remonstrance.  They  speak  as  men  hurt,  indeed, 
but  not  angry;  wronged,  but  still  forgiving.  “I  have 
been  struck  this  day,”  said  Mr  Pecksniff,  “  with  a 
walking-stick,  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  has 
knobs  upon  it.”  As  in  the  case  of  that  much-enduring 
man,  the  chairmen  of  the  companies  are  especially 
aggrieved  by  the  quarter  from  whence  the  injury  pro¬ 
ceeds.  ”  Her  Majesty’s  Government  must  be  aware,” 
says  Mr  Moon,  “from  their  experience  at  the  Admiralty, 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  keeping  a  large  plant  up  to 
the  level  of  modern  inventions.”  Is  there  no  glass  in 
your  own  houses,  he  seems  to  imply,  that  you  venture  to 
throw  stones  at  us  ?  As  to  the  complaints  made  against 
them,  they  really  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  to 
what  these  refer.  To  general  allegations  they  can  only 
reply  in  a  general  way ;  but  they  affirm  that  they  have 
done  those  things  that  they  ought  to  have  done,  and 
have  left  undone  those  things  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  done,  and  that  they  represent  abused  but  innocent 
corporations.  Are  they  accused  of  driving  trains  at  a 
dangerous  rate  of  speed  ?  They  know  of  no  instance  of 
this  except  so  far  as  the  public  service  absolutely  re¬ 
quired  it.  They  would  much  prefer  to  go  slowly.  Speed 
is  expensive ;  but  the  public  is  in  a  hurry,  and  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  make  the  public  convenience  their  first 
consideration.  Have  they  neglected  to  adopt  inventions 
which  tend  to  the  security  of  the  passengers  ?  Really 
they  have  been  at  infinite  pains  and  cost  in  the  matter, 
and  it  is  very  hard  they  should  be  blamed  when  they 
are  doing  their  best.  Is  it  said  that  they  have  been 
very  active  in  smashing  all  those  that  put  their  trust  in 
them?  Well,  as  to  this,  they  make  a  distinction.  It 
is  very  unfair  to'  prejudice  the  public  mind  with  tales  of 
railway  accidents  in  which  nobody  was  killed,  or,  if  any¬ 
body,  only  servants  of  the  company.  Trifles  of  this 
description  do  not,  it  appears,  concern  the  general  public 
at  all.  Further  (if  only  we  will  listen  to  the  Directors 
instead  of  to  Captain  Tyler},  it  seems  that  very  few 
passengers  have  been  killed,  except  those  who  wilfully 
brought  destruction  upon  themselves.  That  a  good 
many  more  have  been  injured,  some  of  whom  subse¬ 


quently  died  of  their  injuries,  is  another  of  those  minu- 
tice  with  which  the  railway  Directors,  or  some  of  them, 
are  not  anxious  to  distract  the  public  mind.  Accidents 
like  that  at  Wigan  are,  we  are  told,  nobody’s  fault.  If 
there  be  any  responsibility  arising  out  of  them  it  must 
attach  to  Fate,  or  to  a  still  higher  personification,  to 
which  a  great  deal  of  the  evil  of  this  world  is  very 
conveniently  relegated.  We,  say  in  effect  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  railway  companies,  are  most  deserving 
individuals  ;  we  and  our  officials  have  done  a  vast  deal 
to  ensure  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  you  all.  Acci¬ 
dents  have  happend  for  which  we  are  very  sorry,  but 
for  which,  if  anybody  is  to  blame,  it  is  not  we ;  let  us 
all  go  home,  and  eat  our  dinners  in  that  peace  and  good- 
fellowship  which  befits  the  present  season. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  entirely  to  agree  with  so 
amiable  a  conclusion  ;  but  there  are  matters  in  respect 
of  which  charity  is  not  the  supreme  consideration  even 
at  Christmas-time;  and  there  are  some  farther  observa¬ 
tions  to  be  made  on  the  subject  which  do  not  altogether 
accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Directors.  We  are 
bound,  however,  to  say,  that  while  we  believe  the  case 
against  the  railway  companies  to  be  very  strong,  we  are 
quite  sensible  that  in  some  respects  it  has  been  exag¬ 
gerated.  To  compare — as  the  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Edinburgh  do — the  annual  “  butcher’s 
bill  ”  of  the  railway  companies  with  the  number  “  of  the 
killed  in  action  of  the  British  army  in  one  year  of  the 
Crimean  war,”  is  to  use  figures  in  a  way  calculated  only 
to  mislead.  It  may  be  true  that  “more  deaths  have 
resulted  from  railway  accidents  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  last  two  years  than  were  killed  in  action  of  Bri¬ 
tish  soldiers  daring  the  two  years  of  the  Crimean  war;” 
but  it  is  most  unfair  to  imply — as  the  committee  would 
appear  to  do — that  railway  travelling  is  as  destructive 
as  war,  because  death  chose  its  victims  out  of  millions 
in  the  one  case,  and  out  of  thousands  in  the  other.  Then 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  the  pleas,  that 
in  an  immense  business  like  that  of  the  railway  com¬ 
panies,  accidents  must  happen  not  unfrequently,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  public  insist  upon  arriving  at  the  stations 
just  at  starting  time,  and  upon  being  conveyed  with 
the  utmost  speed  to  their  destinations ;  that  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  applying  new  inventions  to  old  rblling 
stock,  and  in  making  sure  that  a  good  invention  is 
offered  which  will  not  be  immediately  superseded  by  a 
better  one ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  injured  persons 
to  the  number  of  travellers  is,  after  all,  very  small.  We 
certainly  think  that  the  public  are  not  likely  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  diminished  speed,  and  that  they  will  prefer  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  to  the  delays  and  inconveniences 
of  the  Continental  system ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  ques¬ 
tioned  that  much  greater  safety  and  convenience  could 
be  obtained  together  with  but  slightly  diminished  speed, 
without  incurring  those  consequences  with  which  some  of 
the  Directors  threaten  the  public.  If  the  present  rail¬ 
way  managers  cannot  satisfy  the  just  requirements  of 
the  public,  it  will  probably  not  be  very  long  before  they 
will  be  called  on  to  render  an  account  of  their  steward¬ 
ship.  But  there  are  other  respects,  besides  those  now 
so  prominently  brought  forward,  in  which  the  present 
railway  management  is  highly  unsatisfactory.  If  the 
general  public  had  any  idea  how  cheaply  they  and  their 
goods  might  be  conveyed,  we  think  they  would  not  long 
remain  content  with  the  present  system.  Few  persons 
probably  realise  what  unnecessary  loss  is  inflicted  by  the 
excessive  charges  of  the  railway  companies,  by  the  want 
of  uniform  fares,  by  the  expense  connected  with  appor¬ 
tioning  the  amounts  due  to  the  several  companies,  and 
by  the  lawsuits  and  rivalries  between  them.  We  imagine 
that  few  impartial  persons  who  have  attended  to  the 
subject  believe  that  the  railways  can  go  on  as  at  present. 
It  would  seem  that,  ultimately,  they  must  be  amalga¬ 
mated  either  into  one  huge  body,  or  into  three  or  four 
intimately-connected  companies,  or  that  the  whole  con¬ 
cern  must  be  taken  over  by  the  State.  The  question 
is  a  very  large  one,  far  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  in  one 
article.  We  shall  hope  to  return  to  its  consideration  on 
a  future  occasion.  In  what  we  have  said  our  desire  has 
been  to  rivet  public  attention,  which  has  been  already 
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THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  ARTILLERY 
VOLUNTEERS. 

We  bad  always  been  under  the  impression  that  to 
become  a  sailor  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  sea.  Such, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Gosclien.  Probably  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
reached  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  nantical  know¬ 
ledge  is  not  considered  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 
Chief  Administrator  of  Naval  affairs  in  this  country. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in 
his  speech  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  on  the  2^ad  nit.,  in  in¬ 
augurating  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers,  is  reported  to  have  said  : — “  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  should  be  called  upon 
t )  do  regular  naval  duties,  or  even  to  go  to  sea  in  bad 
weather.  Their  spheres  of  action  would  be  the  estuaries 
and  rivers  of  the  country.”  And  he  adds  : — “  The  great 
object  of  the  drilling  the  members  of -the  corps  received 
was  simply  to  learn  how  to  use  large  guns  on  board 
vessels,  and  to  make  themselves  nseful  as  a  branch  of 
the  navy,  and  all  that  could  be  done  easily  enough  by 
those  member^  who  had  no  desire  to  be  at  sea  in  rough 
weather.”  In  another  part  of  his  speech  Mr  Goschen 
says : — “It could  not  be  made  too  generally  known  that 
it  was  not  necessary  that  every  member  of  the  corps 
should  be  the  possessor  of  a  superlatively  good  pair  of 
sea  legs  ;  such  a  qualification  was  not  necessary.” 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  cast  a  spoonful  of  salt  water  upon 
the  fire  of  patriotism  which  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  has  endeavoured  to  kindle.  But  if  a  pair  of  sea 
legs  is  henceforth  to  be  a  superfluity  in  the  acquirements 
of  these  Royal  Naval  candidates  for  glory,  how  in  the 
world  is  the  necessary  aptitude  to  be  obtained  in  work¬ 
ing  the  guns  which,  it  appears,  are  to  be  placed  on 
board  small  vessels  at  the  estuaries  and  river  mouths  of 
the  country  ?  There  is  a  pretty  good  “  lop  of  a  sea  ” 
on  at  the  Nore,  in  a  North-wester ;  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mersey,  after  what  sailors  call  a  good  breeze  for  boat 
sailing,  sailors  without  sea  legs  would  be  rather  an 
incumbrance  than  otherwise.  Of  course,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  enemy — who  is  to  molest  our  shores  and  attack 
our  commerce,  and  to  fight  whom,  in  the  absence  of  our 
proper  defenders,  it  is  to  be  the  duty  of  these  Royal 
Naval  Volunteers — should  be  so  very  obliging  as  to  con¬ 
sider  the  shortcomings  of  our  new  corps  in  the  way  of 
seamanship,  and  only  select  particularly  fine  weather 
for  prosecuting  his  attacks  upon  us,  we  may  find  the 
Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  tolerably  serviceable. 
In  concluding  his  speech,  Mr  Goschen  commented  on 
the  popularity  of  our  blue-jackets  with  Londoners,  and 
alludes  to  the  hearty  welcome  given  to  the  party  of  five 
hundred  who  appeared  in  the  Metropolis  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  True ;  but  what  was  the  reason  of  their 
popularity  ?  Because  they  were  blue-jackets.  Does  Mr 


MARSHAL  SERRANO,  DUQUE  DE  djA  TORRE. 

Last  April,  when  on  my  way  to  Madrid,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  calling  at  a  neat  little  villa,  Rue  Sil¬ 
houette,  Biarritz.  In  a  sitting-room,  corresponding  to 
an  English  parlour,  a  most  fascinating  and  elegantly - 
attired  lady  was  painting  in  water-colours.  People 
spoke  of  her  as  being  over  forty,  and  some  wicked 
tongues  went  even  so  far  as  to  call  her — probably  allude 
ing  only  to  some  portrait  she  has  made  of  herself — “  la 
duchessepeinte  par  elle-meme,”  the  self-painted  duchess. 
But  suppose  even  they  meant  something  else,  what  does 
it  matter  to  a  mere  acquaintance  of  such  a  lady,  provided 
he  is  fond  of  art,  and  prefers,  as  I  do,  seeing  a  woman  of 
forty  looking  twenty-five  with  a  little  aid  of  art,  to  a 
woman  of  twenty-five  looking,  through  sheer  want  of 
artistic  sense,  as  worn  out  as  if  she  had  been  forty  ?  The 
creoles  are  proverbially  amiable,  and  the  Duchess  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  creoles  it  was 
ever  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  ;  and  that  was  quite 
enough  for  my  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
of  calling  upon  her.  “  I  should  very  much  like  you 
to  see  my  husband,  if  you  have  time,”  said  the  lady,  on 
hearing  that  I  came  to  present  her  my  compliments 
before  leaving  for  Madrid.  “  He  would  be  so  glad  to* 
know  that  both  the  children  and  I  are  getting  well.  I 

line  for  him ;  ”  and  slowly,  in  a 


will  just  drop  you  a 
supine  sort  of  way,  the  Duchess  began  to  scrawl  some¬ 
thing  on  a  miniature  bit  of  Marion  paper,  while  I  was 
enjoying  the  sight  of  the  charming  features  against 
which  both  age  and  anxieties  of  revolutions  seemed  to 
have  proved  equally  powerless.  If  that  is  painting, 
thought  I,  looking  at  her  face,  it  is  remarkably  fine  art. 

“  I  am  only  afraid,”  said  she,  folding  her  little  epistle, 
“  that  my  poor  Duke  will  not  be  of  any  use  to  yon  at 
Madrid.  For  what  is  he  now  ?  Nothing.  Yet  every¬ 
one  feels  that  he  is  the  only  man  that  could  help  our 
poor  country  out  of  the  chaos.  I  have  received  from 
Monsieur  Thiers  several  telegrams  within  these  last 
few  days.  He  not  only  offers,  with  his  usual  courtesy, 
to  place  himself  at  my  and  my  husband’s  disposal,  but 
assures  me  that  should  the  Duke  come  to  power,  the 
Spanish  Republic  would  be  immediately  acknowledged 
by  France,  and  he  believed  by  other  Powers  too.”  And 
!  while  narrating  me  this  little  escapade  of  the  now  fallen/ 
ruler  of  France,  she  handed  me  an  almost  microscopical 
note  bearing  the  address  of  Excelentisimo  Senor  Dxique  de 
la  TorrCj  written  in  as  fine  and  small  a  handwriting  as 
only  a  Spanish  lady  is  capable  of. 

Yet  notwithstanding  my  being  armed  with  thishighly- 
effective  pass,  I  had  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  discovering 
the  whereabouts  of  the  Marshal  when  I  reached  Madrid. 
It  was  just  on  the  morrow  of  his  first  and  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  of  Figucras  and 
Castelar.  The  eleven  battalions  of  the  old  Monarchical 
National  Guards  which  sided  with  him  and  the  Per¬ 
manent  Committee  were  disarmed  in  the  Bull-Ring 
almost  without  a  shot,  and  the  brilliant  Marshal  thought 
it  safer  to  take  to  flight.  With  the  aid  of  the  very  same 
gentlemen  against  whom  he  conspired,  and  who  were 
anxious  to  prevent  all  sanguinary  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
armed  population,  the  Marshal  was  brought  into  the  safe 
custody  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Layard,  and  transformed  there 
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to  admit  of  any  durable  connections  between  himself  and 
his  elected  Sovereign.  To  get  up  a  fresh  proniinciamiento 
was  not  an  easy  task  against  a  King  who  asked  only  to 
be  allowed  to  govern  according  to  the  Constitution. 
So  Marshal  Serrano  sided  with  the  rich  Spanish  nobility, 
who  had  decided  to  disgust  Amadeo  by  disregards  and 
insults.  A  son  having  been  born  to  the  young  Queen, 
the  Duchess  de  la  Torre  was  asked  to  hold  the  child  at 
the  baptismal  font ;  but  the  Duchess  refused  to  do 
so,  under  pretext  of  illness,  yet  showed  herself  every 
night  in  the  theatre ;  and  good  care  was  taken  that 
Amadeo  should  know  that  the  Duchess  refused  the  invita¬ 
tion  because,  as  a  creole,  she  felt  unable  to  give  her 
support  to  a  Sovereign  whose  measures  were  obviously 
calculated  to  ruin  all  the  creoles  of  Cuba. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Marshal  in  his 
Biarritz  retreat,  he  was  kind  enough  to  explain  to  me 
some  of  his  views  on  Spanish  affairs ;  and  though  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  them  here  in  extenso,  a  few 
words  can  fairly  sum  them  up.  He  was  sure  that  both  he 
and  his  party  would  come  to  power  within  three  months 
(it  was  in  June) ;  but  he  was  not  sure  whether  it  would 
be  with  or  without  bloodshed.  A  Unitarian  Republic 
would  then  be  established,  and  the  •  sword  become  for 
some  time  the  ruling  machinery.  It  was  the  only  way 
to  save  Spain,  and  the  Duke  was  afraid  the  country  had 
heavy  and  sanguinary  days  in  store  for  her.  Of  the 
re-establishraent  of  a  Monarchy  there  was  nothing  to 
think  at  present ;  and  as  the  majority  of  the  Conservative 
and  Radical  parties  were  perfectly  willing  to  support  a 
moderate  Republic,  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
question  of  Monarchy  should  be  brought  forward  at  all. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  Serrano  was  ever  willing  to 
give  power  to  any  one  except  himself,  it  was  to  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier.  To  join  the  ranks  of  the  young  Alfonso 
was  never  and  will  hardlj'  ever  be  possible  for  the 
Marshal  as  long  as  Isabella  lives.  Consequently,  the 
most  likely  thing  to  come  is  that,  basing  himself  on 
the  MacMahon  precedent,  he  will  keep  power  to  himself 
for  a  more  or  less  considerable  number  of  years.  That 
he  will  re-establish  discipline  in  the  army,  if  he  gets 
money^  is  very  likely.  That  he  will  soon  subdue  Carlism 
in  the  North  and  Federalism  in  the  South  and  East  is 
less  so.  And  that  he  may  die  some  of  these  days  of 
a  pistol-shot  is  not  unlikely  at  all. 

Azamat  Batuk. 


into  a  respectable-looking  elderly  Englishman.  The 
moustaches  and  the  little  imperial  barbiche,  which  have 
so  powerfully  aided  the  handsome  Marshal  in  his  early 
career,  were  shaved  off,  some  cutlet-like  English-looking 
whiskers  were  pasted  on  his  cheeks,  and  an  old 
travelling  suit  of  Mr.  Layard  put  on  him,  a  big 
ugly  felt  hat  completing  the  masquerade  attire  in 
which  the  Duke  was  brought  to  the  railway  station  under 
the  kind  escort  of  the  British  Minister  and  his  lady. 
The  party  started  at  once  for  Santander,  wdiere  a  steam- 
tug  had  already  been  hired  by  the  British  Legation  to 
proceed  “  on  a  special  mission  ”  to  St  Jean-de-Luz. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Layard  were  travelling  all  the  way  down 
to  Santander,  and,  taking  advantage  of  their  position, 
prevented  any  search  of  their  carriage  or  any  identifica¬ 
tion  of  persons  therein  being  made,  though  at  many 
stations  the  national  guards  showed  great  desire  to 
examine  the  passengers.  When  I  saw  him  a  couple  of 
months  later  at  the  same  Biarritz  villa,  his  moustaches 
were  boldly  pushing  forward  again,  Mr  Layard’s  old 
travelling  suit  was  put  aside,  and  the  marshal  looked 
quite  as  handsome  as  his  sixty  years  and  perfectly  grey 
hair  permited. 

Spanish  political  careers  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  excit¬ 
ing,  and  that  of  Don  Francisco  Serrano  was  not  an 
exception.  He  entered  military  service  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  and  has  bravely  fought  under  Cordova 
and  Espartero  during  the  seven  years*  (Carlist)  war. 
His  handsome  face,  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and 
his  reputation  for  bravery,  made  him  soon  the  favourite 
of  Madrid  ladies,  and  especially  of  the  young  one  that 
was  sitting  upon  the  throne,  and  married,  thanks  to 
Anglo-French  rivalries,  to  the  only  man  she  could 
never  stand.  The  young  and  brilliant  officer  readily 
undertook  the  task  of  consoling  his  Sovereign  for  her 
matrimonial  unhappiness  ;  and  distinction  and  wealth  at 
once  began  to  pour  upon  him.  Old  and  apparently 
impartial  persons  say  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Serrano  that  the  young  Queen  became  demoralised  to 
the  heart’s  core.  But  his  own  view  upon  the  matter 
must  be  different,  since  it  is  well  known  that  in  1868 
ho  signed  a  revolutionary  manifesto  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  conceal  from  their 
wives  and  daughters  what  was  going  on  in  the  royal 
palace.  Ho  had  received  from  the  hand  of  Isabella 
and  Christina  everything  it  was  in  their  power  to  give. 
He  was  General  of  Division  at  thirty  years  of  age.  A 
few  years  later  he  was  Senator.  When  his  personal 
relations  with  the  young  Queen  had  been  broken  off,  he 
was  gently  sent  as  Captain- General  to  Granada,  instead 
of  being  simply  murdered  or  banished,  both  of  which 
w’ould  have  been  extremely  easy  things  to  do.  Subse¬ 
quently,  every  year  brought  upon  him  some  new  distinc¬ 
tions.  He  was  Captain-Genei^al  of  the  Artillery,  Captain- 
General  of  Castile,  Ambassador  at  Paris,  Captain-General 
of  Cuba,  and  finally,  in  1862,  was  created  Duque  de  la 
Torre.  True  that  in  1866,  when  Isabella  had  lost  all 
■control  over  the  affairs  of  the  State,  Narvaez,  suspending 
all  constitutional  guarantees,  arrested  Serrano  among 
other  leaders  of  the  opposition,  and  had  him  sent  to 
Port  Mahon.  But  Serrano  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Isabella  was  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  matter.  Yet  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  sent  for  a  few  weeks  to  the 
Balearic  Islands  was  quite  enough  for  Serrano  to  break 
finally  with  the  Queen,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Prim  and  Topete,  to  beat  Isabella’s  troops  at  Alcolea, 
and  to  cause  her  to  take  her  flight  to  France,  almost  as 
precipitately  as  he  did  himself  in  April  last. 

His  career  since  September,  1868,  is  still  fresh  in 
everybody’s  memory.  Prim  and  Serrano  held  unlimited 
power  until  a  specially  elected  Cortes  resolved  upon  the 
maintenance  of  Monarchy.  Serrano  was  then  created 
Regent,  while  Prim  had  the  army  in  his  hands.  The 
ambitions  of  the  two  men  thus  neutralised  each  other, 
and  the  Duke  of  Aosta  ■was  finally  asked  to  come  and 
plant  in  Spanish  soil  the  root  of  a  new  dynasty.  The 


ON  SIGNING  ONE’S  NAME. 

It  is  one  of  the  moot-questions  of  journalism  at  the 
present  time,  to  what  extent  it  may  be  advisable  to  carry 
the  principle  of  individual  responsibility  for  written  and 
printed  words.  There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  our  serial  publica¬ 
tions,  and,  in  particular,  such  journals  and  reviews  as 
are  devoted  wholly  or  partly  to  political  criticism,  ought 
to  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  editorial  responsibility,  have 
undoubtedly  several  arguments  tending  to  some  extent 
in  their  favour.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  a  signed 
article  loses  much  of  the  force  which  it  would  possess  in 
a  well-reputed  paper  if  it  appeared  without  any  signature 
at  all.  “  Take,”  they  will  argue,  “  the  first  article  in 
this  morning’s  Times^  which  thousands  of  men  are  now 
eagerly  perusing,  and  upon  which  thousands  of  men  will 
model  their  own  opinions.  What  weight  would  the 
public  attach  to  it  if  they  saw  a  mere  ‘  John  Smith  ’  at 
the  bottom  ?  ”  Or,  again,  we  are  told  that  political  and 
literary  critics  are  often  compelled  to  write  more  or 
less  severely  of  men  whom  they  daily  meet  in  private 
society ;  and  that,  if  they  were  compelled  to  sign  their 
names,  they  would  be  tempted,  perhaps  constrained,  to 
write  less  severely  than  the  occasion  required.  “  We 
must  live  on  moderately  good  terms  with  each  other  in 
this  world,”  such  men  might  argue  ;  “  and  how  can  we 
do  this^if  wo  are  constantly  criticising  one  another  face 
to  face  ?  ”  To  be  perfectly  candid,  we  admit  the  force 
of  these  and  similar  arguments  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
think  that  their  force  is  not  very  great.  That  article  in 
the  Timesy  for  instance,  has  in  itself  a  certain  am  ount 
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.of  legitimate  force ;  and  all  that  it  can  effect  in  a  well- 
regnlated  and  impartial  mind  is  a  legitimate  and  most 
valnable  result.  But  in  so  far  as  the  result  produced 
arises  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  appearance  in  the  Times, 
of  what  value  is  it  ?  We  are  told  that  a  large  number 
of  men  place  confidence  in  the  management  of  such  and 
such  a  paper,  and  are  willing  to  take  for  granted  the 
value  of  whatever  its  editor  admits  into  its  columns. 
But  would  there  not,  or  might  there  not,  he  the  same 
guarantee  in  the  case  of  signed  articles  ?  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  ns  that  a  great  evil  arises  from  this  accepta¬ 
tion  of  opinions  and  statements  simply,  or  chiefly,  on 
account  of  the  repute  possessed  by  the  medium  of  their 
publication  ;  and  that  much  pernicious  nonsense  has  in 
this  way  been  foisted  upon  what  we  call  “  public 
opinion,”  gaining  thereby  a  totally  undeserved  notoriety, 
and  exercising  a  most  unwholesome  influence.  Again, 
is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  consonant  with  our  notions  of  strict 
morality  that  a  critic  should  be  allowed  to  say,  under  a 
cloak  of  anonymity,  what  he  would  not  venture  to  say 
openly — and  that  of  his  acquaintance  or  friend,  for¬ 
sooth  ?  Does  not  our  present  ordinary  fashion  of 
criticism  almo.st  drive  us  into  the  sin  of  backbiting  ? 
If  we  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  pass  strictures  on  a  friend, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  “  chide  warmly  with  him,  face 
to  face,”  than  to  blame  him  in  secret,  and  grasp  his 
hand  the  moment  after  ? 

Balancing  argument  with  argument,  allowing  every¬ 
thing  which  makes  in  favour  of  the  anonymous,  wo  are 
irresistibly  impelled  to  approve  of  the  system  of  signa¬ 
ture.  The  first  great  point  gained  by  such  a  system  is 
this,  that  it  makes  the  writer  of  an  article  personally 
responsible  for  what  he  says,  without  in  any  way 
acquitting  an  editor  of  the  responsibility  of  placing  that 
article  before  the  public.  It  impresses  the  writer  with 
a  sense  of  duty — that  incalculably  grave  duty  of  saying 
precisely  what  he  thinks,  and  of  saying  nothing  of 
which  he  need  be  ashamed.  It  makes  a  man  write  care¬ 
fully  and  circumspectly,  devoting  (even  for  the  sake  of 
his  mere  literary  reputation)  his  best  energies  to  that 
which  he  has  taken  in  hand ;  so  that  he  himself,  and 
the  paper  in  which  he  writes,  and  the  public  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself,  all  gain  in  the  matter  to  an  equal  extent. 
It  enables  the  reader  to  sever  himself  from  the  prejudices, 
rational  or  irrational,  which  he  may  have  formed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  particular  organ,  and  to  admit  the  fair 
and  legitimate  influence  which  an  article  produces  upon 
his  mind  as  simply  the  result  of  a  mental  contact 
between  himself  and  his  fellow-man.  He  knows  whom 
to  thank  and  w  hom  to  reproach ;  whom  to  seek  for 
further  enlightenment,  and  whom  to  shun  as  being  out 
of  harmony  with  him.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  an 
emancipation  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  English 
public  if  they  could  be  made  to  say : — “  Then  I  believed 
because  the  Times  or  the  Standard  said  it ;  now  I  believe 
because  this  man  has  persuaded  me.”  Moreover,  such 
a  system  would  frequently  be  of  immense  value  to 
young  writers  who  have  their  reputation  to  make,  and 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  literature  or  journalism 
from  a  conviction  of  their  fitness  for  the  task.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  journalist  w’ould  then  be  a  noble  one 
indeed ;  elevating  in  all  its  influences,  purified  from  most 
of  the  meanness  and  mediocrity  by  which  it  is  now 
disgraced. 

The  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  a  complete 
adoption  of  such  a  system  are  undoubtedly  very  great. 
There  are  many  modest,  retiring,  sensitive  men,  who 
shrink  from  signing  w'hat  they  write,  and  who  would 
shrink  still  more  from  writing  what  they  dare  not  say. 
These  are  not  the  cases  to  which  our  arguments  have 
applied.  Their  sense  of  responsibility  could  hardly  be 
increa.sed  by  exacting  their  names ;  and  though  the 
reader  loses  the  pleasure  of  knowing  to  whom  he  is 
indebted  for  a  valuable  piece  of  work,  he  would  rather 
lose  that  than  be  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  which  the 
work  has  afforded  him.  Again,  when  the  mystery  of 
anonymity  is  removed,  it  becomes  an  extremely  difficult 
task  for  the  editor  to  provide  his  readers  day  after  day, 
or  week  after  week,  with  the  productions  of  well-known 
and  confessedly  able  writers.  We  sometimes  have  no 


courage  to  broach  an  article  by  an  author  of  whom  we- 
have  possibly  never  heard,  whereas  we  might  turn  with 
alacrity  to  something,  very  likely  inferior  in  itself, 
written  by  a  famous  man.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand^ 
a  man  of  ability,  unknown  to  begin  with,  will  infallibly 
make  his  mark  by  constant  competition  and  perseverance ; 
and  there  is  no  small  satisfaction,  both  for  an  editor 
and  for  a  reader,  in  thus  watching  the  rising  stars  aa 
they  emerge  one  by  one  above  the  horizon.  At  all 
events — and  we  say  this  by  design  in  the  columns  of 
the  Examiner — the  obstacles  to  an  immediate  and  full 
adoption  of  the  system  of  signature,  more  particularly 
in  a  paper  long-estahlished,  and  which  assumes  a  decided 
tone  in  political  criticism,  are  wholly  insurmountable. 
Such  an  adoption  must  of  necessity  be  gradual ;  but,  so 
long  as  the  tendency  is  heedfully  observed,  we  do  not 
imagine  that  a  mixed  signature  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  easy  for  the  reader,  when  warned  on  the  threshold, 
to  accept  or  reject  every  article  according  to  its  own. 
intrinsic  worth.  He  may  take  the  fully  signed  articles 
in  such  spirit  as  best  pleases  him ;  he  may  or  may  not 
recognise  under  initials  the  names  of  those  whom  he 
knows  to  be  connected  with  the  paper ;  and  he  will  not 
conclude  that  an  unsigned  article  is  intended  either  to  be 
“  editorial  ”  or  comparatively  devoid  of  weight.  L.  S. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Of  the  crisis  in  Spain  we  have  spoken  fully  elsewhere. 
Its  “  secret  history  ”  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  it  may 
be  a  long  time  before  we  know  how  far  the  conspiracy 
against  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  had  extended.. 
It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  include  Castelar  amongst 
those  who  planned  the 'prcrnttnciamfcn/o.  He  is  far  too 
ohtinate  in  his  self-respect  to  have  lent  himself  to  any 
such  cabal ;  and  it  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  most 
probable  that  the  crafty  Serrano  was  mainly  responsible 
for  General  Pavia’s  action.  We  expect  to  see  Spain 
closely  aping  the  example  of  France  for  one  or  two 
years  to  come.  Certainly  we  do  not  look  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  restoration  of  a  dynasty.  Serrano  is  just  the  sort 
of  man  to  conclude  that  he  can  himself  rule  the  country 
far  more  effectually  than  any  king.  We  shall  undoubtedly 
see  a  great  deal  of  vigour  infused  into  the  armies  in  the 
east ;  but  if  Cartagena  falls  within  the  month,  it  will  be 
due  to  tho  ability  of  the  civilian  Castelar. 

We  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  the  defeat  of  the 
French  Government  in  last  Thursday’s  debate.  The 
Bill  for  the  modification  of  the  system  under  which 
Mayors  are  elected  is  one  of  the  chief  requisites  in  the 
Due  de  Broglie’s  scheme  for  gagging  Republican  opinion. 
If  he  were  really  to  be  prevented  from  having  his  will 
in  the  matter,  he  might  as  well  resign  at  once.  The 
timid  party  in  and  out  of  the  Chamber  will,  therefore, 
rally  to  his  side,  declare  their  utmost  “  confidence  ” 
in  him,  and  enable  him  to  have  his  way  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  Nevertheless,  the  victory  was  very  encouraging 
for  tho  victors  ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  men  who  are 
actively  though  silently  guiding  the  Parliamentary  policy 
of  the  Left  and  Left  Centre. 

Once  more  we  have  had  a  campaigning  week  for  Cabinet 
Ministers,  unplaced  members,  and  private  gentlemen — 

“  idiotes,”  to  use  a  Greek  term — who  are  anxious  for  a 
seat  in  Parliament.  On  Monday  Mr  Stansfeld  and  Mr 
Baines,  M.P.  for  Leeds,  addressed  a  meeting  in  that  town 
on  behalf  of  the  Cambridge  scheme  of  “  University  Exten¬ 
sion.”  Mr  Stansfeld  justly  observed  that  this  scheme,  “if 
it  was  to  be,  as  he  trusted  it  would  be,  a  success,  must  take 
hold  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  masses  of  our  people. 
It  was  intended  for  the  people,  and  its  success  could  only 
be  assured  by  the  people.”  He  highly  eulogised  the  action 
of  Cambridge  in  extending  her  educational  resources  to  the 
large  towns  ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  overrated 
the  importance  of  the  movement.  The  professorial  lec¬ 
tures  which  have  been  given  in  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and 
other  great  centres  of  population,  have  been  very  largely 
attended  by  both  sexes  of  the  working  classes ;  and,  like 
the  lectures  of  Owen’s  College  at  Manchester,  and  Dr  Cor- 
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the  complete  abrogation  of  the  present  system  of  game- 
preservation.  It  would  seem  as  though  this  action 
incited  Lord  Onslow,  of  Clandon  Park,  to  write  a 
letter  printed  in  the  Times  of  Thursday  week,  in  which 
he  imitates  Mrs  Partington  by  proposing  a  compromise 
between  landlord  and  tenant  as  a  sufficient  sop  for  the 
existing  agitation.  “  Few  people,’*  he  thinks,  “  save 
those  who  argue  from  the  poache/s  point  of  view,  are 
desirous  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws ;  the 
question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  entirely  into  one 
between  landlord  and  tenant.”  This  is  a  most  refresh¬ 
ing  insouciance ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers  feel  disposed 
to  think  his  lordship  in  the  right,  we  would  refer  them 
to  an  outspoken  letter  in  another  column,  written  by  a 
tenant-farmer  from  a  wholly  different  standpoint.  Game- 
Law  repeal  is  as  much  a  landlord-and-tenant  question 
as  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  is  a  Wesleyan 
question.  The  parallel  is  very  close. 


field’s  lectures  on  Health  at  Birmingham,  they  have 
thoroughly  “taken  hold  upon  the  imaginations”  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  instituted.  There  will  bs 
more  hope  in  the  future  when  such  educational  work  be¬ 
comes  general  throughout  the  country. 


Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.P.,  delivered  a  very  remarkable 
address  on  Monday  last  to  a  meeting  at  Fulham.  If  he 
were  not  quite  capable  of  attracting  his  own  readers,  the 
inconsiderate  article  in  Wednesday’s  Times  would  serve  to 
induce  a  large  portion  of  the  public  to  read  the  speech  of 
a  man  who,  according  to  his  critic,  leads  the  life  of  a  dog 
in  order  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  what  he  thinks 
and  thinking  what  he  says.  We  imagine  that  Sir  Charles’s 
arguments  are  so  strong,  and  his  expression  of  them  so 
bold,  that  a  writer  constrained  to  serve  and  to  please  the 
**  times  ”  could  not  be  other  than  shocked  and  repelled  by 
them.  An  old  man  dozing  after  dinner  in  his  easy  chair 
is  terribly  put  about  when  his  boisterous  grandson  insists 
upon  his  running  a  race  with  him  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke ’s 
patriotic  activity  of  thought  and  action  is  at  least  two 
generations  ahead  of  the  antiquated  Conservatism  implied 
in  the  article  referred  to.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  member  for  Chelsea  does  not  rather  weaken 
the  force  of  his  position  by  dwelling  too  much  on  the  his¬ 
torical  arguments  which  tell  in  his  favour.  It  is  not  for 
Radicals  to  insist  too  strongly  on  precedent.  The  need  of 
to-day  can  hardly  he  affected  by  the  need  of  the  day 
before  yesterday.  If  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  by  this  frequent 
appeal  to  precedent,  lessens  his  vigour  and  retards  his 
blows,  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  consider  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  his  opponents  this  vantage  over  him. 


The  Rugby  controversy  has  been  advanced  another 
stage  by  the  publication  in  the  Times  of  a  further  letter 
from  Dr  Hayman,  in  which  the  latter  quotes  the  protest 
formally  made  by  Bishop-designate  Temple  against  his 
successor’s  election.  We  do  not  know  what  is  the 
proper  frame  of  mind  for  a  Bishop  to  be  in  when  he  is 
supposed  to  be  growing  his  wing-feathers ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  that  Dr  Temple’s  letter  to  the  Trustees  was  one  of 
the  most  cruel  things  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
After  a  three  days,  imperfect  intercourse  he  came  to  an 
absolute  conclusion  that  Dr  Hayman  could  not  carry  on 
the  work  which  he  himself  had  begun,  or  continued,  in 
the  school;  and  he  expressed  this  conclusion  to  the 
Trustees  in  terms  which  must  have  been  exceedingly 
galling  to  a  high-minded  man.  But  a  still  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  contribution  to  the  scandal  was  made  in  a  short 
letter  to  Wednesday’s  Times,  from  “a  Trustee  of  Rugby 
School.”  The  winter  states  that  he  for  one  knew 
nothing  of  Dr  Hayman’s  politics  at  the  time  of  the 
election ;  but  he  did  know  that  he  was  a  sound  church¬ 
man.  “  How  far,”  continues  the  Trustee,  “  this  qualifi¬ 
cation  on  his  part  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
formidable  conspiracy  deliberately  organised  against  him 
from  the  first  day  he  set  foot  in  Rugby  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say.”  These  are  very  serious  w’ords,  such  as  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  spoken. 


Sir  Charles  put  very  forcibly  the  unanswerable  case  of 
those  who  demand  a  reconsideration  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the  discontent  of 
working  men  with  the  existing  laws  relating  to  trades- 
unions  had  gathered  head  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  avoid  supporting  a  Bill 
in  their  interests.  A  measure  was  accordingly  brought 
forward,  which  indeed  gave  the  working  men  very  little  of 
what  they  asked  for,  and  of  which  a  considerable  part  was 
manifestly  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  employers,  and  in 
a  spirit  hostile  to  the  labouring  classes.  With  great  diffi¬ 
culty  the  latter  were  persuaded  to  assent  to  it,  and  it  passed 
the  Lower  House  in  1871.  The  Lords,  however,  intro¬ 
duced  the  famous  picketing  clause,  which  puts  the  artisan 
as  much  under  the  thumb  of  the  employers  as  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  is  by  the  Game  Laws  under  the  thumb  of 
game-preservers.  When  this  clause  was  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  it  was  adopted  by  147  against  97  ; — 
the  latter,  however,  representing  all  but  as  many  voters  as 
the  former.  This  was  surely  “smiting  one’s  neighbour 
secretly.”  The  working  men  had  been  urged  to  accept  a 
compromise.  When  they  did  so  it  was  flung  back  in  their 
faces.  After  this,  it  was  impossible  that  the  labouring 
classes  should  have  any  farther  confidence  in  the  present 
Liberal  majority. 


The  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  with  their  usual 
short-sightedness,  have  as  a  body  been  the  bitterest 
opponents  of  the  Labourers’  Union.  Where  one  has 
stood  manfully  by  the  side  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
a  hundred  have  once  more  been  found  truckling  to 
the  wealthy  and  influential.  The  beneficed  clergy  are 
not  only  shutting  up  their  own  bowels  of  compassion,  but 
are  determined  that  their  subordinates — the  curates — 
shall  not  fulfil  the  precepts  of  their  Master.  If  a  curate 
dare  but  to  show  an  active  sympathy  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers,  he  is  quickly  made  conscious  of  the 
uncertain  tenure  on  which  he  holds  his  appointment. 
The  Rev.  F.  Stainforth,  curate  of  Alontacute,  Somerset, 
has  recently  had  the  audacit}^  to  speak  at  two  meetings 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  held  in 
his  own  parish,  and  iu  the  adjacent  one  of  Martock. 
The  language  that  ho  is  reported  to  have  used  at  these 
meetings  is  studiously  moderate  in  tone;  but  for  the  dire 
offence  of  appearing  on  the  same  platform  with  “  agitators  ” 
he  has  been  turned  out  of  his  curacy.  Mr  Stainforth 
wisely  announced  at  Taunton,  the  other  day,  that  he  can 
no  longer  conscientiously  remain  in  a  Church  wdiose 
ministers  are  placed  under  a  ban  for  expressing  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  poor. 


The  question  of  Game- Law'  repeal,  although  it  has  lately 
been  allow'ed  to  rest  for  awhile,  by  no  means  slumbers  in 
the  public  mind.  Election  speeches  and  “heckling” 
continually  bear  witness  to  this  fact,  and  we  have  been 
informed  by  a  comparatively  neutral  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  that  the  interest  displayed  in  the  matter  during 
the  recent  contested  election  at  Exeter  created  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  mind.  We  could  mention,  at  all 
events  two  constituencies  in  the  South  of  England  where 
a  seat  in  Parliament  at  the  general  election  is  confidently 
promised  to  any  Liberal  Conservative  or  Tory  candidate 
who  w’ould  adopt  the  platform  of  the  Aiiti-Game-Law 
League.  Nay  more,  if  any  such  candidate  be  found 
willing  to  fight  the  battle,  w’e  will  undertake  to  put  him 
in  communication  wdth  the  gentleman  from  whom  w'e 
have  received  this  assurance. 


A  remarkable  demonstration  took  place  on  Friday  week 
at  Taunton.  A  shepherd  named  William  Osmond,  of 
Charlton  Horethorne,  Somerset  (wages  about  ten  shillings 
a  week),  had  been  sentenced  in  the  summer  to  six 
months’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  stealing  his 
master’s  lambs.  The  “  surplus  lambs,”  a  term  well  known 
in  sheep-farming  districts,  are  very  commonly  considered  a 
perquisite  of  the  shepherds,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Osmond 


The  question  has  recently  been  taken  up  with  much 
warmth  in  Surrey,  and  the  County  Chamber  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  a  few  weeks  ago  passed  a  resolution  insisting  upon 
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bad  appropriated  tliein  for  many  years  past,  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  consent  of  his  employer.  Last  Maich, 
however,  O.smond  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  theft,  and 
the  result  was  as  w’e  have  stated  it.  By  a  curious  coinci¬ 
dence,  this  arrest  occurred  immediately  after  the  man  had 
joined  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  ;  and 
his  friends  naturally  couple  the  two  facts  together.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  on  the  day  after  Osmond  s  sentence 
by  the  Taunton  magistrates  a  non-unionist  shepherd  was 
tried  by  the  same  Court  for  the  same  crime,  and  acquitted. 
The  union,  therefore,  assembled  on  the  2nd  instant  in  great 
force,  and  welcomed  Osmond  back  to  liberty  at  the  gates 
of  the  jail.  A  meeting  was  afterwards  held,  at  which  the 
liberated  man  was  presented  with  a  purse  of  money  ;  and 
several  speakers  took  the  opportunity  of  denouncing  the 
administration  of  the  law  by  the  Taunton  magistrates. 


Dr  Lyon  Playfair  may  take  a  useful  hint  from  an 
announcement  recently  made  by  the  American  Postmaster- 
General,  Mr  Creswell.  Instead  of  contracting  with  one  or 
two  Transatlantic  companies  to  carry  the  mails  from  New 
York  to  Queenstown,  he  will  in  future  make  up  the  bags 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  in  each 
week,  and  despatch  them  by  the  fastest  steamer  on  any 
line  leaving  on  each  of  those  days,  judging  by  her  past 
record,  and  having  regard  also  to  her  certainty  and  security. 
To  the  objection  that  this  plan  will  turn  the  ocean  into  a 
race-course,  Mr  Creswell  replied  with  much  truth  that 
competition  and  racing  are  as  prevalent  now  as  ever  they 
can  be,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proposal  will 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  commercial  men,  who  have 
long  urged  its  adoption.  It  does  away  with  such  a  gross 
instance  of  mismanagement  as  that  which  occurred  last 
year,  when  a  mail  steamer  sailing  on  Wednesday  arrived  at 
Queenstown  two  days  after  the  one  leaving  on  the  following 
Saturday ;  and  it  prevents  what  used  constantly  to  occur, 
viz.,  the  arrival  of  other  steamers  leaving  at  the  same  time 
a  day  or  days  before  the  one  conveying  the  mails.  Cannot 
Dr  Playfair  supplement  this  reform  by  bringing  the  letters 
a  little  quicker  from  Queenstown  ? 


decision,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  have  in  no  way  exagge¬ 
rated  their  purport. 

There  were  few  <letails  of  English  politics  that  did  not,  I 
suppose,  i-each  Mr  Mill’s  ears,  and  he  might  have  been  avvare 
of  the  active  exertion  of  high  influences  that  did  not  come 
w’ithin  the  ken  of  the  ordinary  public. 

When  the  secret  history  of  the  Victorian  Court  comes  to 
be  written,  there  will  probably  be  nothing  more  culpable 
revealed  than  the  Spanish  diplomacy  of  1873. 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  Charles  Cox. 

Hazelwood,  Belper. 


GAME-LAW  REPEAL. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  an  article  on  the  Game  Laws,  in  your 
issue  of  Dec.  27th,  is  certainly  mistaken  remirding  Mr  Barclay’s 
position  on  game.  He  may  not,  indeed,  be  “  w’eilded  ”  to  the 
particular  form  of  his  Bill,  but  to  its  spirit  he  certainly  is. 

If  you  examine  his  utterances  on  the  question,  since  the 
publication  of  the  Bill,  you  will  find  that  while  Mr  Barclay  is 
quite  open  to  amend  the  mode  of  carrying  out  his  ideas,  on  the 
ideas  themselves  he  is  very  decided.” 

I  do  not  ask  your  space  to  discuss  tliose  ideas,  I  only 
want  to  point  out  what  they  are,  as  much  confusion  exists 
regarding  them.  This  is  caused,  I  believe,  by  Mr  Barclay 
using  the  w’ord  “abolition  ”  in  expressing  his  views,  which 
could  have  been  done  much  more  clearly  if  he  had  simply 
said ;  “  I  think  farmers  ought  to  have  the  inalienable  right 
to  kill  game  on  their  lands,  and  the  penalties  for  poaching 
ought  to  be  reduced.” 

It  would  thus  have  been  seen  at  a  glance  that,  though  not  a 
game  preserver  himself,  he  is  an  advocate  of  the  system.  So 
tar  from  inclining  to  Mr  Taylor’s  position,  Mr  Barclay  does 
not  even  go  the  length  of  the  Committee  in  declaring  the 
rabbit  vermin.  He  treats  the  entire  question  as  one  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

As  to  the  danger  of  Northern  farmers  being  dazzled  by 
w’hat  Mr  Barclay  offers  them,  I  would  remind  you  that  at  the 
meetiugof  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  Edinburgh,  a  motion, 
giving  a  modified  support  to  the  Bill,  was  never  seconded,  the 
division  being  taken  on  the  question  whether  there  was  any 
use  giving  an  opinion  on  a  proposal  which  appeared  to  be 
withdrawn. 

If  Mr  Taylor  would  address  a  few  meetings  in  the  leading 
centres  of  Scotland  (not  excepting  Aberdeen  and  Forfar),  he 
would  find  the  support,  refused  to  Mr  Barclay’s  Bill,  very 
readily  given  to  his  own.  I  am,  &c.,  A  Scotch  Farmer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR  JOHN  STUART  MILL  AND  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
SPANISH  REPUBLIC. 

Sir, — I  w’as  glad  to  see  the  admirable  article  from  the  pen 
of  Karl  Blind  in  the  Examiner  ot  Dec.  27,  in  which  he  drew  so 
strong  a  contrast  between  England’s  culpable  repudiations  of 
the  Spanish  Bepublic,  and  her  hasty  recognition  of  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  adventurer  like  Louis  Napoleon. 

It  will,  I  feel  sure,  interest  the  readers  of  the  Examiner ^  to 
whom  eveiy  word  that  fell  from  his  lips  is  of  value,  to  know 
what  were  the  expressed  views  of  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  on  the 
Spanish  question  very  shortly  before  he  finally  left  England. 

Towards  tlie  end  of  last  March  certain  of  the  Kadical 
party  were  desirous  of  lioldiug  a  large  public  meeting  in 
London  to  call  upon  the  Government  to  recognise  the  Spanish 
Kepublic.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  two  short  interviews  wdth 
Mr  Mill  on  this  subject,  when  he  was  requested  to  take  the 
chair  at  the  proposed  demonstration.  Mr  Mill  declined  to 
reside  chiefly  b(;cause  he  expected  to  be  out  of  England 
efore  the  arrangements  fora  meeting  could  be  perfected,  but 
he  expressed  his  cordial  approval  of  the  object,  and  promised 
that  he  would  write  a  letter,  giving  his  reasons  for  demanding 
immediate  recognition.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this 
meeting  was  subsequently  abandoned,  on  the  mistaken  advice 
of  friends  in  Parliament,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
have  given  to  Englishmen  a  letter  on  a  vital  point  of  national 
policy  from  the  profoiindest  thinker  of  the  age.  On  the 
second  time  that  I  saw  him  on  this  matter,  when  he  promised 
the  letter,  he  used  two  w'ords  as  characterising  the  conduct 
of  the  Government — “cruel  and  cowardly,”  saying  that  it 
w;i8  cruel  to  hold  back  from  the  Spanish  nation  the  great 
moral  support  that  would  be  given  to  their  Government  by  a 
prompt  recognition  from  England,  as  he  believed  that  it 
W'ould  be  the  means  of  checking  all  internecine  outbreaks 
which  he  was  afraid  might  arise;  it  was  cowardly^  he  addf^d, 
for  the  Cabinet  to  abstain  from  doing  that  which  he  held  a 
majority  of  them  must  know  to  be  right  and  just,  and  yield 
to  [pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  an  undue  and 
unconstitutional  manner.  His  words  made  a  great  impression 
upon  me ;  they  were  delivered  with  much  emphasis  and 


FRANCOIS- VICTOR  HUGO. 

Sir, — It  cannot  conscientiously  be  said  that  the  world  of 
letters  has  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss  in  the  person  of 
FraiiQois- Victor  Hugo.  Stilhhe  more  than  honourably  bore 
his  terrible  name.  Inferior  to  his  brother  Charles,  whose 
sudden  death  at  Bordeaux  three  years  ago  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  he  was  an  honest  and  laborious  pioneer  of  literature  ; 
and  if  the  progeny  of  men  of  genius  were  examined,  Victor 
Hugo  would  be  found  more  happy  than  most  in  his  children. 
FranQois- Victor  Hugo  wais  a  contemjjorary  and  schoolfellow 
of  Dumas  fils  ;  both  laboured  under  the  sjime  calamity  ;  but 
the  younger  Dumas  steered  clear  of  his  father’s  course,  and, 
in  whatever  light  his  talent  be  considered,  he  obtained 
for  his  name  a  new  and  brilliant .  baptism  of  celebrity, 
Fran^ois-Victor  was  less  fortunate  ;  but  he  wrote  an  admirable 
translation  of  Shakespeare’s  entire  works.  His  capacity  was 
of  that  subordinate  and  useful  kind  which  is  s])ecially  adapted 
for  such  work.  As  it  is,  his  French  version  of  Shakespeare 
is  the  only  one  I  have  read  with  plejisure ;  and  until  he 
brought  to  a  conclusion  this  his  unique  labour  which  is 
worth  recording,  it  may  be  said  that  Shakespeare  was  not  yet 
understood  in  France,  save  of  the  happy  few  who  could  relish 
the  original  text.  Fran9oia- Victor  Hugo  did  another  great 
thing :  he  remained  in  voluntary  exile — if,  as  M.  Louis 
Blanc  Siiid  in  his  eloquent  oration  over  the  young  man’s 
grave,  exile  can  be  voluntary — for  twenty  years,  and,  in 
his  honesty,  forsook  his  pleasures,  his  connections,  and 
country, 

“Tombeau  de  mes  a'ieux  et  nids  de  mes  amours,” 
for  a  prescript’s  melancholy  life.  Such  sacrifices  have  been 
too  much  derided  of  yore  not  to  be  respectfully  noted. 

I  am,  &c. ,  A  Frenchman. 


[As  the  space  at  our  command  is  very  limited,  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  our  Correspondents  to  write  as 
concisely  as  possible.  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  implied 
thereby  that  we  cannot  find  room  for  the  discussion  of 
interesting  topics  from  week  to  week.  On  the  contrary, 
we  distinctly  invite  such  discussion  from  our  Headers. — 
Ed.  Ex.] 
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THE  JESUITS. 

(After  Birangcr.) 

Sable  spectres,  hither  wending, 

Come  you  from  the  shades  below  ? — 

“  Fox  and  wolf  in  union  blending — 

Soon  our  Order  you  shall  know; 

Faithful  sons  of  great  Ignatius, 

Know  you  why  we  were  exiled  ? 

Silence  I  We  return  audacious, 

And  we’ll  rule  each  mother’s  child  ! 

“  By  a  Pope  we  once  were  banished. 

By  another  Pope  restored  ; 

Soon  from  earth  the  former  vanished. 

But  the  latter  is  adored. 

Nations  !  cease  from  revolution, 

Cath’lic  kings  are  wondrous  mild  ; 

Come  to  us  for  absolution. 

And  we’ll  rule  each  mother’s  child. 

‘'Parliament!  an  empty  bubble, 

If  we  changed  at  man’s  desire. 

Soon  the  Church  would  be  like  stubble. 

And  the  State  would  be  like  fire. 

Laws  to  us  shall  yet  be  gracious. 

Tax  and  tithe  on  you  be  piled. 

Then  will  we  with  power  audacious 
Rule  with  rods  each  mother’s  child. 

“  Every  rank  by  us  is  entered. 

As  about  the  world  we  go  ; 

On  the  great  our  hopes  are  centred, 

,  But  we  mingle  with  the  low. 

Kings  have  sought  to  triumph  o’er  us, 

'  Then  their  subjects  we’ve  beguiled  ; 

Many  a  throne  has  fall’n  before  us ; 

Thus  we  rule  each  mother’s  child. 

“  Humble  homes  and  stately  castles. 

All  shall  yield  to  our  attacks, 

Noblemen  shall  be  our  vassals. 

Wear  our  livery  on  their  backs. 

Every  priest  for  us  is  striving. 

Every  sect  to  us  pays  toll, 

Dying  men,  their  heirs  depriving, 

Leave  their  goods  to  our  control ; — 

»  ‘  “Till  at  length,  our  warfare  ended, 

School  anti  senate  be  our  thi’one, 

To  our  yoke  your  necks  be  bended,  ' 

That  the  Church  may  rule  alone  ! 

Nations  !  tremble  when  we  bless  you  ! 

All  are  lost  on  whom  we’ve  smiled  ; 

To  the  dust  our  feet  shall  press  you. 

And  we’ll  rule  each  mother’s  child  !  ” 

~  W.  H.  M. 

NOTE  S. 

•  M.  Tuierlin  (‘Azamat  Batuk ’),  for  whom  Messrs 
Hurst  and  Blackett  will  shortly  publish  his  notes  of  a 
nine  months*  residence  in  Spain,  contributes  to  our  pages 
in  this  number  the  first  of  a  short  series  of  sketches  of 
the  men  whom  the  Madrid  crisis  has  just  brought  into 
greater  prominence.  These  sketches  will,  of  course,  be 
drawn  “  from  the  life.” 

We  are  obliged  to  withhold  until  our  next  issue  some 
interesting  notes  on  the  present  aspect  of  the  labourers’ 
movement  in  Dorsetshire,  contributed  from  personal 
observation  by  Mr  J.  C.  Cox. 

Mr  Pearson,  of  York-street,  promises  shortly  a  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  the  much-neglected  w’orks  of  Thomas 
Heywood,  to  whom  Charles  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  both  as¬ 
sign  a  very  high  place  amongst  English  dramatists. 
Heywood  w’as  stated  to  have  written,  wholly  or  partially, 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays ;  but  only 
twenty-three  are  extant.  Mr  Pearson  informs  us  that 
“  obvious  errors  of  the  press  have  been  silently  cor¬ 
rected,  without  touching  upon  the  dangerous  ground  of 
conjectural  emendations.**  We  have  here  manifestly  the 
possibility  of  defect  of  judgment ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  reprint  will  contain  a  complete  list  of  the  corrections 
which  may  bo  made. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
meetings  of  “  Pen  and  Pencil,”  held  till  within  a  couple 
of  years  since  at  a  hospitable  house  in  Kensington,  will 
presently  be  resumed.  It  has  more  than  once  occurred 
to  us  that  a  very  interesting  and  elegant  volume  might 


be  produced,  containing  a  selection  of  tho  literary  and 
artistic  labours  of  the  Club  in  question. 

Another  series  of  dramatic  reprints  is  now  com¬ 
menced  by  Messrs  Reeves  and  Turner,  who  will  continue 
the  issue  every  alternate  month.  Mr  W.  C.  Hazlitt  is 
the  editor — an  excellent  choice ;  and  Dodsley’s  ‘  Select 
Collection  of  Old  Plays,’  first  published  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  opens  the  series. 

Mr  Robert  Buch.\nan,  who  is  submitting  himself  to 
hydropathic  treatment  at  Malvern,  has,  we  are  informed, 
another  volume  of  smaller  poems  in  hand,  which  will 
include  some  already  printed,  amongst  a  considerable 
number  of  original  ones. 

M.  Charles  Blanc,  the  late  Director  of  Fine  Arts  in 
France,  had  created  some  time  ago  a  museum,  of  which 
the  object  was  to  give  to  home  students  and  amateurs  a 
fair  idea  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  national  museums  of 
European  countries,  by  means  of  copies  executed  by 
talented  artists.  The  “Musee  des  Copies  ”  was  reaching 
completion,  when  M.  Charles  Blanc  was  superseded  for 
the  heinous  offence  of  being  brother  to  Louis  Blanc. 
His  successor,  the  Marquis  de  la  Chenneviere,  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  sympathise  with  a  mea¬ 
sure,  however  meritorious,  owing  its  initiative  to  so 
dangerous  a  man ;  and  the  museum  of  copies  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  M.  Charles  Blanc  did  much  for 
Art  during  his  three  years  of  office.  He  is  gratefully 
remembered  by  all  lovers  of  Art,  and  if  his  successor 
conteinplates  undoing  his  work,  he  has  a  heavy  task 
before  him. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  23rd  inst..  Professor 
Sylvester  will  give  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
entitled  “Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Mechanical  Con¬ 
version  of  Motion.”  One  of  the  problems  which  has 
been  long  studied  by  mathematicians  of  the  highest 
eminence,  and  given  up  as  insoluble  by  those  who  have 
studied  it  most,  was  “  to  find  a  combination  of  links  or 
bars  moving  freely  round  each  other,  and  round  fixed 
points,  which  shall  compel  a  point  to  move  in  a  straight 
line,  or  one  or  more  rods  in  the  directions  of  their  own 
lengths.”  Approximations  to  this  result,  more  or  less 
exact,  have  been  obtained ;  but  the  perfect  solution  of 
the  problem  had  come  to  be  considered  as  “  impossible 
in  the  nature  of  things,”  and  one  well-known  foreign 
mathematician  had  almost  succeeded,  after  years  of 
labour,  in  proving  it  to  be  impossible.  However,  as 
long  as  nine  years  ago,  the  problem  was  solved  in  France 
by  M.  Peaucellier,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  the 
instrument  he  made  was  described  as  Peaucellier’s  com¬ 
passes.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  it  was  not  seen 
until,  last  year,  the  solution  was  again  found  in  Russia. 
As  soon  as  it  was  described  to  Professor  Sylvester 
he  at  once  saw  the  extreme  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  importance  of  it,  and  by  making  com¬ 
binations  of  these  so-called  compasses,  which  will 
be  exhibited  as  wtU  as  Peaucellier’s  compasses 
(Professor  Sylvester  calls  them  “  cells  ”),  circles 
of  any  radius,  segments  of  circles  whose  centre  is  at 
any  distance,  conic  sections,  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  curves  can  be  drawn.  Not  only  so,  but,  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  “  cells,”  Professor  Sylvester  has  made  “  a  cube- 
root  extractor”  and  an  “angle- trisector,”  so  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  supposed  insoluble  problems  by  this  contrivance 
marks  it  out  as  the  greatest  addition  to  mathematical 
and  mechanical  science  that  has  perhaps  been  made  for 
centuries.  By  a  general  study  of  the  subject.  Professor 
Sylvester  shows  that  it  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  of 
mathematical  investigations  “  which  associates  itself 
with  the  most  recent  labours  of  modern  analysts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  geometrical  theory,  which  forms  the 
present  basis  of  the  integral  calculus  in  its  highest  form.” 
But  what  is  also  most  remarkable  is,  that  this  discovery 
of  Peaucellier’s  can  be  made  use  of  to  save  labour  in  all 
sorts  of  ways ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  already  put  to 
practical  use  in  one  instance.  Professor  Sylvester  has 
been  much  aided  in  his  researches  by  Professor  Henrici^ 
of  University  College,  whose  mechanical  skill  is  well 
known  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Soirees  of  the  Royal 
Society. 
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LITERARY. 


SPENCEE’S  “STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.” 

Tht  Study  of  Sociology.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  In  One  Volume. 
H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  previous  writings 
of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  a 


tecting  the  former  cannot  therefore  be  done  by  protecting 
the  latter.  In  the  second  place,  Education  Acts,  far  from 
diminishing  the  responsibility  of  parents  towards  their  chil¬ 
dren,  increase  it.  A  new  duty,  which  they  failed  to  perform 
before,  is  imposed  on  them  wherever  compulsory  education 
is  enforced.  And  since  it  is  of  necessity  the  parents  who 
must  pay  for  the  teaching  given,  it  is  of  comparatively 
little  consequence  whether  they  pay  for  it  in  school-fees  or  • 


volume  from  his  pen  on  social  science.  The  present  work  *“  thus  fa  Is  utterly  o  he 

is  a  republication  of  his  essays  in  the  ContempLru  Sevieto,  ^  assumed  that  parents  formerly  felt  the 

TavAcoivvA  rxf  a  Hivftr  whioh  thov  nro  Tirtw  niahiirriAnpn 


and  even  those  who  read  those  essays  at  the  time  will  find 
that  they  repay  a  second  perusal,  in  which  the  argument  is 
presented  as  a  connected  whole.  There  is  not  a  line  of 
Mr  Spencer’s  which  is  not  worth  reading.  Alike  clear  and 
comprehensive,  there  is  in  his  system  a  degree  of  complete¬ 
ness,  an  all-embracing  perception  of  the  facts  to  be 
considered,  which  confers  upon  his  writings  a  peculiar 
fascination  not  to  be  found  in  those  of  any  other  thinkers 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  This  charm  is  not  wantincr 


pressure  of  a  duty  of  which  they  are  now  disburdened. 
The  exact  contrary  is  the  fact.  There  is  little  cause  for  his 
alarm  that  “  presently  it  will  be  seen  that  .  .  .  society  is 
responsible  also  for  the  proper  feeding  and  clothing  of 
children.”  Society  has  long  recognised  the  obligation,  and 
not  only  requires  parents  to  feed  and  clothe  their  children, 
but  actually  does  it  for  them  where  they  are  unable  to  do  it 
for  themselves.  Mr  Spencer,  moreover,  fails  to  notice  the 


with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  This  charm  is  not  wanting  f  completely  at 

to  the  volume  before  us,  although  it  is  rather  an  offshoot  parents  that  the  latter  may,  if  they 

from  Mr  Spencer’s  great  philosophic  tree  than  an  integral  ^6*^7  them  every  ves  ige  o  e  uca  ion. 

part  of  it.  Yet  in  the  development  of  his  theories  it  has  its  another  portion  of  the  same  chapter  (“  Preparation  in 

appropria'te  place  as  a  preparation  for  the  science  of  society  Psychology  ”)  Mr  Spencer  shows  in  a  most  instructive 
which  is  hereafter  to  follow  it.  He  does  not  actually  lay  manner  the  process  by  which  the  mental  peculiarities  of 
the  foundations  of  that  science  here,  but  he  invites  his  women  have  been  evolved  from  their  relations  to  men. 
readers  to  assist  him  in  clearing  the  ground  on  which  those  Hi®  remarks  on  this  subject  are  of  much  value,  though  we 
foundations  may  subsequently  be  laid.  Mr  Spencer  begins  think  the  inference  apparently  intended  to  be  drawn—— 
by  showing  the  need  of  a  social  science,  and  explaining  its  that  women’s  influence  in  political  life  would  be  pernicious 
nature.  In  opposition  to  those  who  question  the  possibility  — 1^7  means  follows  from  the  premisses.  It  may  be  true, 
of  such  a  science  at  all,  he  contends  with  great  force  that  instance,  that  **  reverencing  power  more  than  men  do, 
although  it  may  be  unable  to  furnish  exact  previsions  on  women,  by  implication,  respect  freedom  less,  and  that  they 
matters  of  detail,  it  may  yet  arrive  at  certain  general  pre-  have  less  of  the  “  sentiment  of  justice;  ’  but  it  was  men  who 
visions  of  great  value  in  the  guidance  of  conduct.  After  passed  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  to  which  Mr  Spencer 
discussing  the  objective  and  subjective  diflSculties  with  so  vehemently  and  justly  objects,  and  women  who  raised  an 
which  the  nascent  science  has  to  contend,  he  proceeds  to  outcry  against  it.  Varieties,  moreover,  do,  in  the  body 
enumerate  certain  hindrances  to  the  acceptance  of  its  represented,  add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the  usefulness 
truths,  arising  from  what  he  terms  “  the  educational  bias,  of  the  representative  body. 

the  bi§s  of  patriotism,  the  class  bias,  the  political  bias,  and  We  cannot  pass  over  Mr  Spencer’s  ingenious  interpre- 
the  theological  bias.”  Each  of  these  forms  of  bias  is  liable,  tation  of  the  feminine  ability  to  guess  the  feelings  and 
as  he  shows,  to  pervert  our  conclusions  on  social  questions,  thoughts  of  others  as  resulting  from  the  advantage  formerly 
There  follow  three  chapters  on  the  preparation  needed  for  gained  by  any  woman  who  could  “  instantly  detect  in  her 
the  study  of  social. science,  and  a  final  chapter  summing  up  savage  husband  the  passion  that  was  rising.”  This  is  an 
the  argument.  excellent  example  of  evolution ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true 

The  style  of  the  work  is  more  popular  than  that  of  the  that  “  when,  as  happens  in  rare  cases,  there  is  joined  with 
author’s  strictly  philosophical  writings,  and  it  may  bo  read  it  skill  in  psychological  analysis,  there  results  an  extremely 
by  many  to  whom  the  latter  would  be  unattractive.  It  remarkable  ability  to  interpret  the  mental  states  of  others.” 
abounds  in  telling  illustrations,  and  is  occasionally  enlivened  Hut  it  is  startling  to  hear  that  “  of  this  ability  we  have 
by  criticisms  in  which  the  representatives  of  views  antago-  a  living  example  never  hitherto  paralleled  amoug  women, 
nistic  to  Mr  Spencer’s  fall  eas}^  victims  to  his  pen.  As  a  and  in  but  few,  if  any,  cases  exceeded  among  men.”  It  is 
general  rule,  we  cordially  agree  with  him,  but  there  are  appalling  to  think  of  the  prolonged  historical  and  bio¬ 
instances  in  which  his  reasoning  does  not  seem  to  us  as  graphical  studies  Mr  Spencer  must  have  gone  through 
conclusive  as  usual.  The  most  important  instance  is  that  before  he  could  assert  that  the  “  living  example  ”  he  is  so 
of  national  education,  where  he  fails  in  our  judgment  to  fortunate  as  to  know  has  never  been  paralleled  among  her 
apprehend  the  strength  of  his  adversaries*  case.  In  the  own  sex.  And  he  must  have  taken  incredible  pains  to 
first  place,  he  imagines  that  the  advocates  of  education  ascertain  by  a  series  of  careful  experiments  that  his  living 
believe  in  it  as  a  means  of  suddenly  rendering  the  popula-  example  really  did  interpret  accurately  the  mental  states  of 
tion  moral,  and  he  takes  great  pains  to  prove  the  obvious  a  great  number  and  variety  of  persons.  But  even  after  all 
proposition  that  educated  people  commit  numerous  crimes,  this  labour,  which  we  assume  he  has  conscientiously  per- 
The  argument  may  be  good  against  those  who  have  a  formed,  his  statement  still  strikes  us  as  going  beyond  any 
superstitious  faith  in  the  ability  of  knowledge  to  produce  possible  evidence  furnished  by  accessible  data, 
virtue,  but  it  is  quite  superfluous  against  those  who  believe  One  or  two  minor  criticisms  may  be  made.  In  the  first 
reading  and  writing  to  be  in  themselves  valuable  accom-  place,  we  must  quarrel  with  the  title  of  this  book.  Why 
plishments.  Though  even  these  may  justly  maintain  that  does  a  writer  of  Mr  Spencer’s  eminence  lend  the  sanction 
while  education  has  no  supernatural  power  over  conduct,  the  of  his  authority  to  the  barbarous  compound  “  Sociology  ?  ” 
discipline  of  a  good  school  is  far  more  likely  to  exercise  a  The  word,  we  believe,  was  coined  in  jest,  and  was  certainly 
beneficial  effect  on  the  character  of  children  than  a  life  of  not  fitted  to  enter  into  our  serious  language.  Again,  does 
indolence  and  neglect  at  home.  He  then  passes  to  another  not  his  dislike  of  State  agency — which,  to  a  great  extent, 
argument :  contending  that  the  English  people  are  improvi-  we  share — sometimes  carry  him  beyond  reasonable  limits, 
deni  because  they  have  been  by  law  protected  from  the  as  where  he  strangely  infers  the  unfitness  of  our  Government 
natural  penalties  of  improvidence,  he  proceeds  to  maintain  to  inspect  the  mercantile  marine  from  the  loss  in  twelve 
that  still  further  improvidence  will  be  the  result  of  relieving  months  of  two  of  its  own  vessels  (p.  3)?  No  doubt 


parents  of  their  proper  responsibilities  towards  their  children. 
In  this  reasoning  there  are  two  flaws.  In  the  first  place,  the 
difference  between  the  two  cases  is  overlooked  when  it  is 
treated  as  the  same  thing  to  preserve  a  man  from  his  own 
recklessness,  and  to  preserve  children  from  the  recklessness 
of  others.  The  adult  may  have  brought  on  himself  his 
own  pauperism  :  the  child  has  certainly  not  brought  on 


Administrations  blunder;  there  we  are  at  one  with  Mr 
Spencer.  But  other  agencies  do  the  same,  and  no  one  has 
shown  this  more  conclusively  than  Mr  Spencer  himself 
(pp.  304-5).  We  think,  however,  that  his  complaint 
against  our  railway  carriages  is  unfounded,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  not  personal  experience  which  leads 
him  to  think  the  American  type  of  cars  “  more  convenient  ” 


himself  his  own  ignorance.  And  the  harm  done  by  pro-  (p.  66) ;  whatever  convenience  they  may  have  certainly 
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be  in  the  New  Testament ;  suspects  that  those  of  Paul  may 
have  been  largely  interpolated  ;  and  concedes,  unasked,  that 
the  original  narrative  of  Christ’s  baptism  in  the  Jordan 
may  have  been  tampered  with  by  the  Evangelists  from 
dogmatic  motives.  His  standard  of  authority  is  the  general 
voice  of  the  Church  inspired  by  the  indwelling  Spirit ;  and 
his  difficulty  must  be  to  explain  how,  with  such  guid¬ 
ance,  the  Church  should  on  every  occasion  have  gone 
astray,  and  in  what,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
utility  of  inspiration  may  consist  ?  If  a  system  of 
sacerdotalism  has  actually  been  developed  in  a  body  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Heaven,  the  conclusion  that 
sacerdotalism  is  agreeable  to  Heaven  seems  difficult  to 
evade.  From  the  Catholic  point  of  view  Mr  Mossman 
may  most  reasonably  be  summoned  to  surrender  his  private 
judgment  to  the  general  consensus;  his  refusal  will  be  a 
virtual  acknowledgment  that  the  ground  of  authority  re¬ 
sides,  after  all,  not  in  the  collective  Church,  but  in  the 
individual  conscience.  He  may  well  tell  the  Old  Catholics 
that  it  is  useless  for  them  to  draw  the  line  of  legitimate 
development  at  1869  ;  but  it  is  equally  useless  for  him  to 
draw  it  at  200.  No  other  ground  can  be  assigned  for 
adopting  this  date  than  its  congruity  with  his  own  private 
judgment;  and  he  cannot  in  reason  dispute  the  right  of 
others  to  follow  the  stream  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  still 
further  back,  until — as  the  real  source  of  the  Nile  is  in  the 
clouds — it  disappears  in  the  mists  which  envelop  the  cradle 
of  Christianity.  A  pregnant  illustration  is  supplied  by 
himself.  The  one  dogma  essential  to  Christian  communion 
is,  he  says,  the  Deity  of  Christ.  Yet  he  acknowledges, 
with  commendable  candour,  the  entire  absence  of  allusion 
to  this  fundamental  doctrine  in  the  earliest  recorded  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  sermon  of  St  Peter’s, 
on  the  strength  of  adhesion  to  which  three  thousand 
converts  were  baptised  without  further  ceremony.  The 
subsequent  exclusion  of  these  men’s  representatives  as  here¬ 
tics  either  constituted  a  breach  of  contract  or  it  did  not. 
If  it  did,  Mr  Mossman’s  test  of  orthodoxy  is  delusive ;  if  it 
did  not,  then  the  Church  is  justified  in  excommunfcating 
him  as  often  as  he  questions  any  of  her  manifold  additions  to 
her  originally  simple  creed.  We  may  add  that  the  two 
main  articles  of  this  creed — Christ’s  Messianic  character 
and  his  speedy  return  to  earth  in  a  Messianic  capacity — 
are  not  and  cannot  be  held  with  a  living  faith  at  this 
moment  by  anybody  on  earth. 

Mr  Mossman’s  work  assumes  the  form  of  a  series  of 
chapters  on  the  more  remarkable  writers  or  epochs  of  the 
first  two  centuries  of  Christian  history — Clement — Mark 
— Ignatius — Polycarp — Hermas — the  persecutions  under 
Trajan — Tertullian,  and  the  Montanists.  These  disquisitions 
constitute  a  kind  of  running  commentary  upon  the  main 
proposition  of  his  book,  the  encroachment  of  sacerdotalism 
upon  religion.  Though  inconsecutive  and  diffuse,  they 
will  be  read  with  interest  from  the  writer’s  singular  can¬ 
dour,  his  amiable  yet  manly  spirit,  and  the  picturesque 
intermixture  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  legend.  We  cannot 
avoid  taxing  the  author  with  some  credulity,  for  his  inclina¬ 
tion  to  accept  as  historical  such  manifest  romances  as  the 
legend  of  Thekla,  and  even  the  notorious  “  Recognitions.” 
We  might  almost  say  as  much  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius, 
which,  even  after  the  excision  of  the  palpably  spurious 
portion,  do  not  tend  to  exalt  our  ideal  of  the  primitive 
bishop.  We  must  own,  however,  that  Mr  Mossman  has 
produced  a  strong  argument  for  their  antiquity  in  the 
absence  of  definite  allusions  to  the  Gospels  in  their  present 
form.  The  last  chapters  are  the  most  interesting  of  any, 
containing  a  full,  and  perhaps  the  first  impartial,  history 
of  the  Montanists,  the  Protestants  of  the  early  Church, 
who,  in  Mr  Mossman’s  opinion,  were  no  less  orthodox  than 
their  relentless  and  triumphant  antagonists.  Some  of  the 
extracts  from  the  controversial  literature  of  the  latter  are 
exceedingly  rich,  especially  Firmilian’s  discussion  of  a 
question  of  extreme  nicety,  whether  baptism  be  valid  when 
administered  in  due  form  by  an  heretical  female  preacher 
possessed  by  the  devil?  Surely  not,  decides  Firmilian, 
unless  those  who  defend  the  baptism  of  heretics  will 
contend  that  the  devil  himself  has  conferred  the  grace  of 
the  new  birth.”  Mr  Mossman’s  comment  on  this  deliver¬ 
ance  is  characteristic  of  his  charity  and  good  sense.  The 


does  not  consist  in  convenience  to  the  passengers.  Lastly, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  him  speaking  of  the  cross  as  an 
instrument  of  torture  used  by  the  Jews  ;  ”  though  this  was 
probably  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen. 

Among  many  admirable  passages  in  the  book,  two  or 
three  may  be  particularly  commended  to  the  reader.  One 
is  the  supposed  account  of  the  English  nation  by  a  future 
historian  at  p.  139.  Another  is  the  vigorous  discussion 
with  a  supposed  legislator  (p.  281),  which  all  actual 
legislators  ought  to  read.  Again,  the  whole  of  the  very 
remarkable  chapter  (chap.  VIII.)  on  our  two  inconsistent 
religions,  the  religion  of  enmity  and  the  religion  of  amity, 
deserves  the  most  attentive  perusal.  No  other  author,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  dealt  so  justly  with  the  two  very 
different  standards  of  right  accepted  among  us,  the  national 
and  the  Christian  standard  ;  and  none  has  shown  more 
truly  how  the  portions  of  truth  contained  in  each  religion 
may  be  blended  into  one  harmonious  faith. 

Amberlet. 


EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Jems  Christ,  from  the  death  of 
Saint  John  to  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century.  By  Thomas  Wim- 
berler  Mossman,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Torrinpton.  Lonj^mans. 

History  of  the  Church  under  the  Roman  Empire.  By  A.  D.  Crake. 
Kiviiigtou!«. 

Mr  Mossman’s  history  is  one  of  those  green  spots  which 
occasionally  relieve  the  aridity  of  theological  literature.  It 
is  a  work  of  marvellous  impartiality, — sometimes,  we  must 
add,  combined  with  a  simplicity  equally  marvellous. 
While  ecclesiastics  are  scandalised  at  the  author’s  un¬ 
seasonable  candour,  liberal  thinkers  may  be  excused  a 
little  impatience  at  his  unconsciousness  of  the  drift  of  his 
own  reasonings.  Fortunately,  his  ingenuousness  is  so 
thoroughly  kept  in  countenance  by  his  learning  that  neither 
the  affronted  nor  the  dissatisfied  party  can  afford  to  treat 
him  with  disrespect. 

Mr  Mossman’s  leading  principle  is  the  very  simple  one, 
that  in  studying  ecclesiastical  or  other  authors  our  endea¬ 
vour  should  be  to  ascertain  what  they  have  said,  not  what 
they  ought  to  have  said : — 

A  student  of  the  Fathers  I  had  been  almost  all  my  life,  but 
had  always  read  them  with  a  ready-made  apparatus  of  Anglican 
views  and  theories  at  hand  to  interpret  them,  until,  a  few  years 
ago,  I  resolved  to  review  the  whole  of  ante-Nicene  literature, 
divesting  myself,  as  far  as  I  could,  of  ail  preconceived  opinions. 
This  history  is  the  result  of  that  review.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
under  the  former  system  I  always,  or  nearly  always,  found 
Anglicanism  in  the  Fathers ;  nor  that  I  have  since  discovered 
comparatively  very  little  of  it,  but  a  very  great  deal  of  what  is 
not  Anglicanism. 

By  Anglicanism,  as  is  apparent  from  the  entire  spirit  of 
his  work,  Mr  Mossman  understands  sacerdotalism — the 
belief  in  the  supernatural  institution  of  any  particular  form 
of  Church  government,  with  the  sacramental  superstitions 
which  such  a  conception  involves.  The  priest  who  traces 
his  spiritual  pedigree  to  the  Apostles  is,  in  his  estimate, 
precisely  on  a  par  with  the  humblest  mechanic  who  has 
received  ‘‘a  call,”  except  in  so  far  as  he  may  be  personally 
or  by  education  better  qualified  for  his  work.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  is  plainly  agreeable  to  common  sense  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  Mr  Mossman  shall  persuade  us  that  it  is 
equally  so  to  the  primitive  Fathers.  Why,  then,  is  it  so 
disagreeable  to  the  Church  ?  Why  has  Mr  Mossman  to 
deplore  in  almost  every  page  the  enthronement  of  the  spirit  i 
of  sacerdotalism  in  almost  all  churches?  A  freethinker  I 
finds  no  difficulty  here ;  to  him  the  corruption  of  the  Church  i 
is  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  demonstration  of  its  i 
strictly  human  origin.  An  Evangelical  Protestant  finds  1 
none ;  with  him  the  Church  denotes  the  small  minority  of  ! 
individuals  predestined  from  eternity  to  be  altogether  like- 
minded  with  himself.  In  his  view  the  Church,  considered 
as  the  great  mass  of  baptised  persons,  has  never  incurred 
the  guilt  of  apostasy,  for  it  has  never  received  the  grace  of 
conversion.  Air  Alossman  equally  repudiates  both  explana-  i 
tions :  on  the  one  hand  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
supernatural  origin  and  maintenance  of  Christianity ;  on 
the  other,  his  rule  of  faith  is  the  living  voice  of  the  entire 
congregation.  We  have  seen  his  rejection  of  ecclesiastical 
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fascination  of  genius  can  alone  explain  his  sympathy 
with  the  fierce  and  implacable  Tertullian,  to  whom  he 
assigns  the  distinction  of  having  first  systematised — or,  as 
he  really  almost  implies,  discovered — the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  We  part  from  Mr  Mossman  with  sincere  respect, 
but  with  no  less  sincere  a  conviction  that  his  work  will 
only  fulfil  his  amiable  wish  that  it  may  prove  “  a  true 
Eirenicon  ’*  in  so  far  as  it  guides  its  readers  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Primitive  Church  is  not  worth  contending 
about,  and  induces  them  to  regard  it  with  a  solely  historical 
interest  as  a  legitimate,  but  transient  and  in  no  way 
exceptional,  development  of  humanity.  This  object  it  is 
admirably,  though  unintentionally,  adapted  to  achieve. 

Mr  Crake’s  little  manual  is  equally  well  adapted  to  its 
object,  which,  however,  is  merely  “to  render  the  history 
of  the  early  Church  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and 
to  bring  it  within  the  comprehension  of  the  young  Church¬ 
man.”  This  doctrinal  purpose  necessarily  restricts  his 
compendium  to  Anglican  readers,  who  will  find  in  it  all 
they  can  expect.  R.  O. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SPENCER  PERCEVAL. 

The.  Lift  of  the  Right  Hon,  Spencer  Perceval.  By  his  Grandson, 
Spencer  Walpole.  In  Two  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  write  a  book  of  memoirs ; 
perhaps  more  difficult  than  any  other  literary  task  which 
could  be  undertaken.  The  difficulty  is  still  further  in¬ 
creased  when  the  biographer  is  trammelled  by  family  ties 
and  prejudices ;  when  he  is  unable  to  stand  at  a  distance 
from  his  subject,  and  examine  it  from  every  side  with  a 
critical  and  un-preoccupied  mind.  The  cleverest  men  have 
failed  in  doing  justice  to  the  character  of  a  brother,  or  a 
father,  or  a  grandfather,  simply  because  they  cannot 
possibly  forget  the  relationship,  and  are  constrained  in 
spite  of  themselves  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  good,  and 
to  slur  over  or  injudiciously  apologise  for  what  is  bad. 
The  vices  of  a  bad  biography  written  by  a  near  relative 
of  the  deceased  are  incalculably  worse  than  the  vices 
of  a  bad  biography  written  by  an  incompetent  stranger. 
In  the  one  case  every  blemish  is  deepened  by  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  favouritism  of  which  the  reader  cannot  divest 
himself ;  whilst  in  the  other  case,  our  annoyance  at  such 
blemishes  makes  us  angry,  indeed,  with  the  writer,  but 
induces  us  rather  to  protect  the  defenceless  dead  against 
the  man  who  would  dishonour  his  memory.  The  difficulty 
to  which  we  refer  is  even  aggravated  by  the  copiousness  of 
the  materials  which  a  relative  is  usually  enabled  to  bring 
to  his  assistance.  Each  new  letter,  each  new  document 
provides  one  more  point  on  which  he  is  tempted  to  go 
astray  ;  and,  if  he  does  not  overload  his  book  with  hundreds 
of  vapid  and  unimportant  extracts,  he  is  fettered  in  his 
selection  by  the  same  inability  to  rid  himself  of  the  idea  of 
consanguinity. 

Into  the  first  of  these  pitfalls  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr 
Thomas  Constable  has  fallen  in  his  recent  biography  of  his 
father.  Into  the  second,  Mr  Spencer  Walpole  seems  to  fall 
in  the  book  before  us.  We  are  in  no  way  surprised  at  this 
fact ;  and,  indeed,  we  make  haste  to  say  that,  keeping  the 
aforenamed  difficulty  in  mind,  the  shortcomings  are  not  many, 
nor  is  tlie  exaggeration  extreme.  Spencer  Perceval  was,  as 
his  grandson  says,  a  “  great  and  good  man but  his  j 
fame  was  chiefly  ephemeral,  and  no  effort,  however  pains¬ 
taking  and  judicious,  could  lift  him  again  to  the  position 
which  he  once  occupied.  There  was,  indeed,  a  moment 
when  Perceval  seemed  likely  to  become  the  most  powi^rful 
and  prominent  man  in  or  out  of  the  House,  and  this  at  the 
time  when  England  could  boast  of  a  Grey  and  a  Grenville, 
a  Clive  and  a  Castlereagh,  a  Wellesley  and  a  Wilberforce, 
an  Ellenborough  and  an  Eldon.  But  Bellingham’s  pistol 
was  destined  to  cut  short  a  career  so  useful,  honourable,  and 
full  of  promise  ;  and,  whatever  the  Prime  Minister  might 
have  been,  he  was — simply  a  hardworking  Prime  Minister. 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  he  deserves  to  be  classed  with  men 
like  Burke  and  Sheridan.  He  was  noted  for  his  power  of 
oratory  in  an  age  of  orators.  But  here,  again,  his  good 
fortune  deserted  him.  There  are  extant  very  few  rhetorical 
and  lofty  passages  from  his  Parliamentary  speeches  to 


which  Mr  Walpole  can  direct  us  for  evidence  of  his  grand¬ 
father’s  talent.  The  reports  in  Hansard  are,  as  he  remarks, 
exceedingly  meagre  ;  and  we  must  take  his  ability  in  the 
tribune  for  granted,  upon  the  testimonies  of  contemporaries. 
We  quote  a  passage  in  order  to  show  what  was  thought  o  f 
Perceval  in  his  younger  days,  by  men  fully  capable  of  dis¬ 
cerning  the  character  and  possibilities  of  those  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact : — 

The  indirect  praise  of  Sheridan  and  Fox  sufficiently  proves  the 
degree  of  estimation  in  which  Perceval’s  abilities  were  at  this 
time  held  by  his  political  opponents.  The  character  of  tho 
speaker  was  beginning  to  rise  ;  his  political  knowledge  was 
rapidly  increasing,  his  original  diffidence  was  disappearing  with 
success ;  and  he  was  acquiring  ease  and  confidence  in  debate. 
But  the  expectations  which  were  formed  of  the  young  lawyer  at 
this  period  may  be  gathered  still  more  accurately  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote.  Five  months  after  this  speech,  Pitt  fought  his 
famous  duel  with  Tierney.  Ryder,  subsequently  Lord  Harrowby, 
was  the  great  minister’s  second ;  and,  perhaps  naturally,  spoke  to 
him  of  the  consequences  to  the  country  should  Pitt  fall.  *'  Whom 
did  he  consider  capable  of  filling  his  situation  in  case  the  country 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  him  ?  ”  Pitt  paused ;  but, « 
after  a  little  reflection,  replied,  “  He  thought  Mr  Perceval  was 
the  most  competent  person,  and  that  he  appeared  the  most  equal 
to  cope  with  Mr  Fox.”  The  opinion  is  very  remarkable,  but 
it  tallies  with  the  prediction  which  Perceval’s  widow  frequently 
related  that  Pitt  on  one  occasion  had  made,  “  That  young  man 
will  be  the  leader  of  the  House  some  day.” 

Pitt’s  opinion  was  justified  in  less  than  twenty  years; 
and  if  Perceval  had  lived  longer  he  might  have  left  behind 
him  a  name  hardly  less  famous  than  that  of  Chatham  and 
his  son. 

The  book  is  full  of  interesting  episodes  and  anecdotes 
connected  with  the  times  of  which  it  treats.  No  man  was 
more  respected  by  his  political  opponents,  or  more  useful 
in  his  way  to  the  House  and  to  the  country,  than  the  father 
of  the  present  senior  member  for  Bedford.  But  he  was 
always  getting  into  hot  water.  On  one  occasion  he  re¬ 
proached  Perceval  for  the  part  he  was  taking  in  reference 
to  Catholic  emancipation.  He  declared,  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  on  the  subject  in  1811,  that  the  Premier  bad 
“  given  a  bond,  and  sealed  it  with  hie  honour  ”  that  ho 
would  never  concede  the  Catholic  claims.  Perceval  flatly 
contradicted  him.  Whitbread  modified  his  assertion.  “  Of 
course  it  was  to  be  inferred,”  he  said,  “  that  the  Minister 
had  entered  into  the  stipulation  for  refusing  to  enter  into 
which  his  predecessors  had  gone  out.”  Perceval  again  con¬ 
tradicted  him.  Whitbread  rose  again,  “  but  the  House  was 
uproarious ;  and  the  most  uproarious  member  of  it.  Jack 
Fuller  ” — the  Bernal  Osborne  of  another  day — “  summed 
up  the  matter  : — *  When  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
talked  about  his  bonds  and  his  sealing  in  honour,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  all  it  came  to  in  the  end  was  supposing.’  ” 
Parliamentary  language  varies,  like  everything  else,  from 
age  to  age.  On  another  occasion  Whitbread  attacked  the 
Government.  In  the  same  session,  whilst  the  Continental 
war  was 'being  discussed,  he  declared  that  “the  more  he 
allowed  the  abilities  of  Lord  Wellington,  the  more  was  he 
inclined  to  .  .  .  despair  of  success.”  Perceval  after¬ 

wards,  enlarging  upon  the  many  vaticinations  of  evil  in 
which  Whitbread  had  indulged,  applied  to  him  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Pope  : — 

“  Destroy  the  web  of  prophecy ;  in  vain ! 

The  creature’s  at  his  dirty  work  again.” 

**  The  House  laughed  ;  but  Whitbread  rose  ‘  to  demand  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  explain  whether  he 
meant  any  personal  allusion  in  some  words  that  fell  upon 
him  of  no  very  delicate  description.’  ”  Perceval  disclaimed 
all  intention  to  give  offence ;  and  Whitbread  professed 
himself  satisfied. 

The  character  of  the  language  admitted  into  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debates  is  not  the  only  matter  in  which  we  have 
made  a  considerable  advance  since  those  days.  Wilberforce 
and  his  friends  were  strict  Sabbatarians,  and  the  following 
anecdote  records  an  amusing  instance  of  the  length  to 
which  they  carried  their  notions,  and  the  success  which 
accompanied  them.  The  battle  of  Corunna  had  been 
fought  on  January  16th.  The  news  of  Sir  John  Moore’s 
retreat  came  to  hand  before  it  was  known  that  he  had 
gained  so  decisive  a  victory ;  and  Perceval  summoned  the 
House  in  haste  to  meet  on  the  following  Monday.  Wilber-* 
force  at  once  wrote  to  him  to  say  that,  if  they  met  on  that 
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day,  a  number  of  members  would  be  tempted  to  profane 
the  Sabbath  by  travelling.  Perceval  replied  very  humbly. 

I  thank  you  for  your  note  of  yesterday,”  was  Perceval’s  reply 
on  the  10th  of  January,  “  and  am  really  sorry  that  I  have  given 
occasion  for  it.  I  feel  myself  the  more  to  blame  because,  upon 
the  receipt  of  your  note,  it  brought  back  to  my  recollection  (what 
till  then  I  had  forgot)  some  observations  which  the  Speaker  made 
to  me  some  time  ago  on  the  same  subject.  If  they  had  been 
resent  to  my  mind  when  we  settled  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
would  not  have  fixed  it  on  Monday.  We  were,  however, 
almost  driven  into  that  day.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  all  these  con¬ 
siderations,  however,  if  I  had  thought,  as  I  ought  to  have  done, 
of  the  Sunday  travelling  which  the  meeting  on  the  Monday  will 
too  probably  occasion,  I  would  have  preferred  meeting  on  the 
Friday  in  the  Sessions  week,  with  all  its  inconveniences.  You 
have  the  whole  state  of  the  case  before  you.  I  am  open  to  your 
judgment — habes  conjitentfm — for  inadvertence  is  certainly  never 
felt  by  me  as  an  excuse.”  Wilberforce  seems  to  have  persevered. 
Perceval  yielded.  “The  House,”  writes  the  former  in  his  Diary, 
“nobly  put  off  by  Perceval,  because  of  the  Sunday  travelling  it 
would  have  occasioned.” 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  contrast  presented  by  Mr  Wal¬ 
pole  between  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  present  day 
and  that  of  our  grandfathers  is  contained  in  the  passages 
relating  to  Mrs  Clarke.  A  certain  Miss  Taylor,  no  more 
respectable  in  character  than  Mrs  Clarke  herself,  but  for¬ 
tunate  in  not  incurring  the  eminent  disgrace  of  Royal 
protection,  retailed  to  some  member  of  the  House  a  con¬ 
versation  which  she  had  overheard  between  the  Duke  of 
York  and  his  mistress.  “How  does  he  behave  to  you, 
darling  ?  ’’  asked  His  Royal  Highness,  referring  to  Colonel 
French,  who  had,  through  her,  secured  a  job  from  the 
Duke.  “Middling — not  very  well,”  replied  the  lady. 

“  Master  French  must  mind  what  he  is  about,”  rejoined 
the  Duke,  “  or  I  shall  cut  up  him  and  his  levy  too.”  This 
was  served  up  for  the  House’s  entertainment,  and  was 
received  as  an  excellent  bit  of  scandal.  “  The  joke  in  the 
streets,”  wrote  the  Speaker  to  a  friend,  “is  not  to  cry 
heads  and  tails,  when  they  toss  up  half-pence,  but  *  Duke 
and  darling.’  ”  The  Duke,  in  fact,  held  a  Court  of  his 
own  ;  and  the  corruption  of  the  age  is  well  described  by 
Mr  Walpole  in  the  following  passage  : — 

She  lived  with  His  Royal  Highness,  if  her  own  account  may  be 
trusted,  in  Park  Lane.  Towards  the  commencement  of  1804,  he 
provided  her  with  a  separate  establishment  of  her  own  in  Glouces¬ 
ter  Place.  The  Gloucester  Place  establishment  was  maintained 
in  great  magnificence.  Mrs  Clarke’s  plate  alone  cost  her  upwards 
of  2,000/. ;  and,  though  the  Duke  only  nominally  allowed  her 
1,000/.  a-year,  it  was  proved  that,  in  one  v/ay  or  another,  he  spent 
on  her  house,  her  furniture,  her  wine,  and  her  allowance,  some 
20,000/.  in  two  years  and  a  half.  Mrs  Clarke,  however,  was  extra¬ 
vagant  ;  she  was  continually  in  debt,  and  constantly  embarrassed 
by  her  creditors.  Much  of  the  20,000/.  which  the  Duke  had  spent 
on  her  had  gone  to  redeem  the  bills  which  she  had  floated,  and 
the  jewelry  which  she  had  pledged.  Under  these  circumstances 
she  hit  upon  a  happily  unexampled  expedient  for  raising  money. 
Her  influence,  she  gave  out,  was  all-powerful  wkh  the  Duke ;  the 
royal  road  to  promotion  lay  through  Gloucester  Place  ;  the  surest 
way  to  obtain  professional  advancement  was  to  fee  Mrs  Clarke. 
The  impudent  story  obtained  credit ;  Mrs  Clarke’s  drawing-room 
was  besieged  with  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  who  desired 
preferment  for  themselves  or  their  relatives.  Reverend  gentle¬ 
men,  who  desired  to  preach  before  His  Majesty,  were  not  ashamed 
to  apply  to  the  Duke  of  York’s  mistress.  When  such  practices 
were  in  fashion  in  the  Church,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  cor¬ 
ruption  which  went  on  in  the  army. 

Whatever  may  be  our  own  corruption,  we  certainly  manage 
to  conceal  it  better  than  our  grandfathers  cared  to  do. 

We  have  been  extremely  interested  in  Mr  Spencer 
Walpole’s  book,  and  he  undoubtedly  deserves  the  credit  of 
having  added  no  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  and  springs  of  action  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes. 
As  a  ‘  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,’  written 
by  his  grandson,  the  work  is  as  valuable  as  it  could  be 
expected  to  be.  As  a  contribution  to  history  it  is  more 
meagre ;  but  even  in  that  light  we  are  justified  in  accord¬ 
ing  to  it  no  inconsiderable  praise. 

Herbert  Wilson. 


THE  PARISIANS. 

The  TarisiaM.  By  Edward  Buhver,  Lord  Lytton.  In  Four  Volumes. 
Blackwood  aud  Sons. 

It  is  in  vain  to  protest  that  we  do  not  like  Lord  Lytton ’s 
novels,  that  he  is  frivolous,  that  his  style  is  dissolute,  that 
his  tone  is  effeminate  and  his  heroes  namby-pamby,  that 


he  exalts  foppery  above  morality,  and  dilettantism  above 
manly  strength  and  virtue.  No  one  would  believe  us,  and 
we  should  hardly  believe  ourselves.  As  soon  as  a  new 
book  was  issued  from  the  press,  bearing  the  magic  name 
with  which  Thackeray’s  footman  did  so  much  to  fami¬ 
liarise  us,  we  freely  admit  that  Mr  Mudie  had  no  peace 
until  the  volumes  were  in  our  hands.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
sign  of  weakness  that  we  should  be  eager  to  read  what  we 
knew  must  infallibly  corrupt  us.  It  was  painful  to  find 
ourselves  so  prone  to  drink  the  frothy  compound  which 
was  certain  to  make  us  lightheaded  and  shaky  on  our 
moral  legs.  We  blushed  to  be  the  slaves  of  Comus ; — 
and  yet  Comus  was  so  plausible  I  It  was  not  for  want  of 
warning.  “Bulwer’s  novels ’’had  been  a  bane  of  our 
youth,  all  but  hopelessly  ruining  the  organs  of  our  mental 
digestion.  We  had  been  highwaymen  with  Paul  Clifford, 
murderers  wdth  Eugene  Aram,  insufferable  puppies  with 
Pelham,  seducers  with  Ernest  Maltravers — in  short,  we  had 
(let  us  say  in  imagination  at  all  events)  committed  every 
crime  and  folly  that  flesh  is.  heir  to,  gilding  them  with 
divine  poetic  light,  long  before  the  schoolmaster  had 
resigned  his  control  over  us.  Spoiled  by  Lord  Lytton’s 
delicacies,  we  had  almost  lost  relish  for  the  wholesome 
satire  of  ‘  Vanity  Fair  ’  and  the  pure  pathos  of  *  David 
Copperfield.’  Sick  at  last,  the  revulsion  followed  ;  and  if 
a  certain  evidence  of  loftier  purpose  in  ‘  The  Caxtons  ’  had 
not  for  a  time  arrested  us,  we  might  have  summoned 
strength  to  break  loose  from  the  glamour  which  had  in  the 
beginning  enthralled  us.  Then  came  the  aftermath  of  that 
prolific  genius.  ‘  The  Coming  Race  ’  had  many  ears  of 
corn  amongst  the  thick  growth  of  poppies  and  tares,  and 
even  ‘  Kenelm  Chillingly  ’  recalled  more  of  the  best  than 
of  the  worst  qualities  of  the  novelist. 

We  have  read  *  The  Parisians  *  with  a  desire  to  do 
justice  to  its  every  claim  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
critic,  to  welcome  its  strength,  and  look  favourably  upon 
its  weakness.  It  had  been  written  almost  from  its  author’s 
death-bed,  by  a  man  who  had  done  much  to  exhaust  the 
sources  from  whence  he  derived  his  most  effective  ideas, 
and  who  had  begun  to  forsake  the  broad  creed  of  his 
youth  for  the  hesitations  and  timidity  of  old  age.  We 
confess  to  being  disappointed.  We  have  found  the  old 
brilliance,  the  old  point  and  epigram ;  but  they  are  forced 
out  spasmodically  and  intermittently,  carrying  with  them 
manifest  tokens  of  the  effort  that  produced  them.  We 
lose  nearly  all  the  sustained  power  of  construction,  the 
graphic  delineation  of  character,  the  admirable  subordina¬ 
tion  of  detail,  the  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
characterised  the  best  of  Lytton’s  former  works.  ‘The 
Parisians  ’  was  not  written  in  a  series  of  moods,  chosen  out 
of  the  writer’s  ample  leisure  as  they  best  suited  the  work 
in  hand ;  it  was  doled  out  day  after  day  because  the  task 
had  been  set,  and  the  habit  had  been  acquired.  We  do 
not  mean  that  the  novelist  took  small  delight  from  his 
labour.  It  may  have  been  a  labour  of  love ;  and  there  is 
indeed  evidence  that  the  novel  ran  glibly  from  its  author’s 
pen.  But  the  genius  of  the  man  was  jaded,  and  he  was 
not  equal  to  himself.  We  make  bold  to  read  between  the 
lines,  and  to  assert  these  things  of  Lord  Lytton’s  latter  days 
with  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  text  before  us. 
Take,  entirely  at  hazard,  the  following  passage  from  the 
first  volume : — 

The  poet  is  the  interpreter.  V»’’hat  of  ?  Truths  in  the  hearts 
of  others.  He  utters  what  they  feel.  Is  the  joy  in  the  utterance  ? 
Nay,  it  is  in  the  feeling  itself.  So,  my  dear,  dark-bright  child  of 
song,  w'hen  I  bade  thee  open,  out  of  the  beaten  thoroughfare, 
paths  into  the  meads  and  river-banks  at  either  side  of  the  formal 
hedgerows,  rightly  dost  thou  add  that  I  enjoined  thee  to  make 
thine  art  thy  companion.  In  the  culture  of  that  art  for  which 
you  are  so  eminently  gifted,  you  will  find  the  ideal  life  ever 
beside  the  real.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  tell  me  that  in  that  art 
you  do  but  utter  the  thoughts  of  others?  You  utter  them  in 
music ;  through  the  music  you  not  only  give  to  the  thoughts  a 
new  character,  but  you  make  them  reproductive  of  fresh  thoughts 
in  your  audience. 

Could  anything  be  more  bald,  more  jerked,  more  loose 
in  expression,  more  indistinct  ?  A  legitimate,  and  yet  a 
commonplace  thought  commences.  Immediately  the  con¬ 
fused  mind  wanders  off  into  a  confused  figure,  confusing 
the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  A  strained  epithet, 
a  change  of  the  pronoun,  a  metaphor  within  a  metaphor. 
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destroying  that  wherein  it  is  contained,  rough  alliterations, 
bring  us  round  again  to  the  definite  thought  with  which 
we  began,  but  slurring  the  definiteness  before  the  circle  is 
complete.  Lord  Lytton  was  never  the  most  elegant  writer 
of  English.  He  lived  long  enough  to  lose  much  of  the 
elegance  which  he  formerly  possessed.  The  book  is  full  of 
such  defects  as  we  have  instanced ;  they  occur  on  almost 
every  page.  Thus,  on  page  125  alone  : — “People  who  did 
not  know  him  well  said  *  that  he  had  more  head  than 
heart’”;  “The  character  of  his  pursuits,  as  of  his 
writings,  was  certainly  not  that  of  a  sentimentalist  ” ; 
“  His  recovery  was  slow,  and  when  it  was  suflSciently  com¬ 
pleted  he  quitted  England ;  and  we  find  him  now.  .  .  .” 
A  small  man  could  not  acquire  fame  by  the  writing  of 
twaddle.  An  apostle  of  caste  could  not  have  acquired  it  I 
if  he  had  not  written  his  twaddle  with  greater  elegance  | 
than  this. 

We  do  not  intend  to  touch  on  the  plot  of  ‘  The  Parisians,* 
and  we  are  thus  at  once  relieved  of  a  great  difficulty.  No 
plot  of  Lord  Lytton’s  was  ever  more  involved,  more  tedious 
to  follow,  more  unremunerative  for  the  effort.  It  may  be 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  one  day  recommend 
its  examiners  to  direct  the  attention  of  candidates  to  some 
other  novelist  than  Scott.  Let  them  require  their  emanci¬ 
pated  schoolboys  to  write  out  the  plot  of  ‘  The  Parisians.’ 
They  could  not  more  closely  approach  the  severe  standard 
of  the  Chinese.  Everything  is  supposed  to  turn  upon  the 
life-quest  of  a  terrible  young  English  prig.  Yet  we  are  ' 
nearly  halfway  through  the  book  before  we  know  the  i 
nature  of  the  quest.  The  whole  novel  would  be  almost  ’ 
unreadable  if  there  were  not  one  or  two  well-drawn  cha-  ' 
racters  ;  but  even  here  the  painter  has  blurred  his  canvas. 
The  prig  is  a  Bulwerised  Clennam ;  the  French  journalist,  i 


‘  The  great  political  and  religious  events  now  enacting 
in  Germany  have  infiuenced  directly  or  indirectly  most  of 
I  the  new  books  of  the  day.  Thus  only  can  we  account  for 
i  the  number  of  historical,  religious  and  controversial  works 
I  that  pour  from  the  press.  Among  these  an  admirable  life 
I  of  Fenelon  may  be  included.  Public  interest  may  be  fitly 
I  recalled  to  this  man,  great  by  nature  and  made  yet  greater 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  He  was  an  evangelical 
Roman  Catholic,  a  genus  now  fast  dying  out.  An  opponent 
of  Jansenism,  he  evolved  in  a  manner  of  his  own,  out  of 
the  Catholic  communion,  its  best  and  most  practical  appli¬ 
cations.  Although  no  mystic,  he  sympathised  with  Madame 
Guyon,  and  pardoned  her  excesses  of  piety  in  consideration 
of  her  sex.  The  circumstances  regarding  this  portion  of 
Fenelon’s  career  are  detailed  in  the  volume.  His  letters 
and  the  extracts  from  his  works  are  interesting  and  well- 
,  chosen.  The  general  tone  of  the  book  is  severely  Pro- 
;  testant,  though  full  justice  is  done  to  its  Catholic  subject. 

I  Dr  Morikcifer  apologises  for  writing  the  life  of  an  old 
divine  in  this  free-thinking  age  when  we  are  throwing  off 
j  the  shackles  of  the  Church,  but  he  considers  that  the 
1  Swiss  Protestant  and  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  at  the 
'  Synod  of  Dort  defended  the  tenets  of  Zwingli,  ought  not 
to  fall  into  oblivion.  Though  Breitinger  was  no  pioneer, 

!  his  clear  head  and  good  heart  enabled  him  to  recognise  the 
I  requirements  of  his  time  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  its 
1  demands.  While  Germany  was  sunk  in  slothfulness  after 
the  rapid  success  wrought  by  the  Reformation,  Switzerland, 
thanks  to  this  man,  improved  her  churches,  schools,  and 
poor  laws.  Breitinger’s  weapons  were  firmness  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  rectitude  in  thought  and  deed,  and  an  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented  honesty  in  placing  the  State  before  the  Church, 
whenever  the  two  were  in  conflict. 


well  marked  at  the  outset,  becomes  a  Bulwerised  Sim 
Tappertit.  The  women,  as  usual  in  Lord  Lytton’s  novels, 
are  best  delineated.  Madame  de  Grantmesnil,  though  not 
a  creation,  is  an  admirable  compost  of  two  or  three 
established  characters  of  fiction.  We  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  author  set  himself  too  difficult  a  task  in 
the  reproduction  of  Parisian  character,  and  of  intimate 
Parisian  life.  His  Communists,  in  particular,  are  little 
more  than  caricatures.  Caught  up  from  the  ca/e, 
they  have  been  shaved  and  brushed  against  their  will, 
soused  in  rose-water,  put  into  suits  of  clothes  by  contract 
with  some  London  tailor,  and  so  launched  into  the  English  | 
<9tawing-room  which  Lord  Lytton  chose  to  call  a  French  j 
salon.  They  are  amusing,  but  not  real.  They  are  rubbing 
their  eyes  all  through,  as  though  they  felt  themselves  out 
of  water;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  most  of  the  French 
characters  in  the  book.  In  brief,  the  conception  of  ‘  The 
Parisians  ’  is  capital ;  the  execution  is  weak  and  bizarre. 
It  will  not  add  to  its  author’s  fame,  though  it  may  lead  to 
an  eventual  juster  appreciation  of  his  merits  as  a  novelist. 
Those  merits  are  doubtless  great  of  their  kind ;  but  they 
do  not  balance  his  grave  defects  of  tone,  style,  and  purport. 
You  may  put  Thackeray  into  the  hands  of  your  children 
and  make  them  cynics.  You  may  give  them  Dickens,  and  j 
inspire  a  taste  for  rough  and  somewhat  vulgar  humour.  ' 
But  if  you  let  them  read  Lytton  at  all  it  should  be  with  | 
the  most  scrupulous  forewarning  of  the  pernicious  excite-  i 
ment  and  moral  enervation  against  which  they  must  be  on  > 
their  guard  to  protect  themselves.  | 


I  Dr  Morikofer  has  compiled  this  life  with  praiseworthy 
I  diligence  from  upwards  of  forty  hitherto  neglected  docu¬ 
ments.  The  basis  is  formed  by  Breitinger’s  autobiography, 
which  could  not  formerly  be  printed  on  account  of  its  out- 
i  spoken  criticisms  concerning  political  events.  Many  tran¬ 
scripts  of  this  work  are  extant,  as  it  was  for  this  very 
I  reason  much  sought  after  by  the  cultivated  persons  of  his 

i 

j  W.  Maurenbrecher’s  essays  are  chiefly  revised  and  cor¬ 
rected  reprints  from  various  literary  reviews.  Read  as  a 
whole,  they  clearly  present  the  author’s  views  of  the  most 
important  influences  that  produced  the  Reformation,  now 
to  a  certain  extent  revived  in  Germany,  and  they  are  on 
that  account  a  more  interesting  subject  for  a  retrospective 
study.  In  such  studies  our  author  is  on  familiar  ground, 
and  is  therefore  competent  to  speak  with  authority.  The 
last  essay,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  deals  with  a  Uni- 
I  versal,  as  opposed  to  a  State  Church,  and  is  an  excellent 
exposure  of  many  modern  errors,  as  for  instance,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  State  religion.  The  writer  sketches  with 
'  clear  and  rapid  touches  how  State  patronage  first  crept 
I  into  being,  then  rose  to  formidable  height,  and  finally,  in 
the  shape  of  a  papacy,  overwhelmed  the  independent 
authority  of  the  State.  The  dissolution  of  this  historical 
union  between  Church  and  State  has  been  reserved  to  our 
own  days. 

‘  German  Struggles  ’  is  a  collection  of  essays  embraced 
under  three  headings :  “  Against  France,”  “  Against  Rome,” 
and  “The  Ideals  of  the  Future.”  The  first  consists  of 


James  Priest.  i  leaves  from  the  author’s  diary  during  the  great  war.  It 
j  is  written  with  all  the  animation,  passion,  and  heat  the 
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excitement  of  the  time  would  naturally  call  forth.  Whether 
such  merely  ephemeral  matter  were  not  better  allowed  to 
die,  than  possibly  yet  further  to  strengthen  the  unhappy 
hatred  betw’een  two  great  nations,  is  a  question  we  incline 
to  resolve  in  the  affirmative.  The  articles  concerning 
“Rome”  and  “The  Ideals  of  the  Future”  exhibit  the 
philosophical  calm  absent  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
volume,  while  pervaded  with  the  same  erudition.  The 
last  articles  are  slight,  one  discussing  J.  S.  Mill’s  ‘  Sub¬ 
jection  of  Women,’  with  which  the  author  disagrees ; 
another  the  new  theology  of  Strauss.  Other  topics  of  the 
day  are  treated  in  the  light  and  pleasant  style  that  ensures 
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popular  favour. 

Dr  Ebrard’s  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  the  heaviest  and  driest  Teutonic  manner 
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Yet  tbe  sabject  is  of  so  much  interest,  and  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  at  the  present  moment  to  remind  the  world  of  the 
existence  in  Western  Europe  late  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  of  a  Christian  Church  disowning  alle¬ 
giance  to  Borne,  that  it  repays  the  labour  of  perusal. 
Dr  Hoffman  called  attention  to  this  very  circumstance  a  few 
months  ago,  in  order  to  justify  the  present  movement  in 
favour  of  liberation  from  Papal  thraldom,  without  the 
subversion  of  the  Church.  The  existence  of  the  Gaelic 
missionaries  who  penetrated  far  into  Europe,  converting 
Germany  from  paganism,  has  been  too  much  ignored  in  the 
countries  that  gave  them  birth.  Dr  Ebrard  commences 
his  book  with  the  founding  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  by  St 
Patrick  ;  then  speaks  of  its  extension  to  Scotland  by  means 
of  St  Columba  the  elder,  whence  it  spread  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  domains,  where  rival  missionaries  from  Borne  were 
encountered.  The  controversies  that  •  arose  regarding 
Easter  are  given  at  great  length,  and  also  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  which  permitted  marriage  to  its  priests  and 
enforced  neither  vestments  nor  rites.  The  most  quaint  and 
interesting  chapters  of  the  book  are  those  that  treat  of 
these  subjects. 

Leopold  von  Banke’s  name  alone  is  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  excellence  of  his  book,  and  also,  we  must  add,  for 
its  partiality.  The  land  whose  historian  he  has  become 
•par  excellence  is  in  his  eyes  without  guile.  He  begins  by 
pointing  out  how  Prussia  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
great  powers,  but  created  a  position  for  itself  ;  how  it  has 
increased  in  might  and  influence  until  the  petty  Marquisate 
of  Brandenburg  has  become  the  Empire  of  Germany.  He 
details  all  this  not  without  just  pride,  and  with  most 
laudable  care  and  conciseness.  The  book  can  hardly  be 
called  a  new  one,  though  parts  of  it  have  been  entirely 
re-written.  It  is  more  properly  an  amplification  of  the 
author’s  ‘History  of  Prussia,’  undertaken  to  introduce 
those  sources  of  information  regarding  the  earliest  history 
of  the  State  which  have  only  recently  become  accessible. 

Many  tourists  must  have  been  perplexed  by  seeing 
notices  placarded  in  a  st range-looking  language  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Dresden ;  few  are  aware  it  is  Slavonic,  and 
fewer  still  that  the  centre  where  it  is  still  spoken  is  within 
a  few  miles  of  this  capital,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  The  tract  of  country  known  as  Lusatia,  peopled 
by  the  ancient  Wends,  now  nearly  extinct,  is  an  ethno¬ 
graphic  curiosity.  Dr  E.  Andree  has  collected  every 
particular  concerning  the  history,  literature,  language, 
traditions,  manners,  customs,  and  origin  of  this  people. 
He  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  expedition,  as  both 
language  and  idiosyncrasies  are  fast  disappearing  before 
the  enforced  spread  of  the  German  language  and  modern 
culture.  The  book  being  written  in  a  less  severely  pedantic 
style  than  most  German  productions  of  the  kind,  will  prove 
of  interest  beyond  philological  circles. 

Herr  von  Seebach  writes  a  monograph  on  the  earth¬ 
quake  which  shook  Central  Germany  last  year,  which  must 
have  been  of  greater  magnitude  than  we  imagined.  More 
than  three  hundred  persons  attest  its  violence  and  relate 
the  damage  caused  by  the  vibration.  Herr  von  Seebach 
attempts  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ;  its 
eilect  upon  the  atmosphere,  barometer,  thermometer, 
animals,  &c.,  upon  the  principle  established  by  R.  Mallet, 
a  principle  as  yet  little  known  in  Germany.  It  was  found 
impossible  strictly  to  adhere  to  these  rules,  but  the  author 
has  with  care  and  industry  gathered  all  the  information  he 
could  obtain,  and  the  result  is  certainly  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  towards  a  science  yet  in  its  infancy.  Two  carefully 
designed  maps  accompany  the  book,  marking  the  epicentrum 
of  the  earthquake,  the  velocity  of  its  extension,  and  the 
probable  limit  of  the  accompanying  oscillations. 
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Markham,  Clements  R. — A  General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia*  £ 
(8vo,  pp.  xxvii.,  565,  218.)  Longmans.  ^ 

Maxse,  Captain.— The  Radical  Candidature  for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  (8vo,  « 
pp.  16.)  J.  F.  Haines.  ,  _  ,  Y 

Mill,  John  Stuart.— Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  * 
Economy.  Second  Edition.  (8vo,  pp.  164,  Os.  6d.)  Longmans.  ft 

Packard,  A.  S.— Half-Hours  with  Insects.  Part  I.  Insects  of  the  Garden,  f 
(Crown  8VO,  pp.  82.)  Boston :  Estes  and  Lauriat.  J 

Probable  Position  of  the  Constitutional  Party  in  the  Coming  Crisis.  (8vo,  f 
pp.  16.)  Whittaker.  J 

Saigey,  M.  Emile.— The  Unity  of  Natural  Phenomena.  Translated  from  » 
the  French.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  253.)  Boston  :  Estes  and  Lauriat.  T 

Shakspere  Lore.— Virtue’s  Fine  Art  Almanack  for  1874.  (ICmo,  pp.  54.)  | 

Virtue.  I 

Upham,  F.  W.— The  Wise  Jlen-Who  they  were,  and  How  they  came  to  t 
Jerusalem.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  253.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  i 

Wynter,  Andrew.— Peeps  into  the  Human  Hive.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  f 
8vo,  pp.  302, 303, 18s.)  Chapman  and  Hall.  f 

Malcolm’s  ‘  History  of  Persia  ’  ends  with  the  death  of  | 
Agha  Muhammed,  the  first  Shah  of  the  present  Ktijar 
dynasty,  at  the  close  of  last  century.  From  that  date  to  | 
1858  Mr  Watson’s  volume  supplies  a  chronicle  of  Persian  | 
events.  But,  says  Mr  Clements  Markham,  “  there  is  no  f 
condensed  narrative  of  Persian  annals,  covering  the  whole  | 
ground,  ?ind  in  a  convenient  form  for  reference.”  This  | 
want  Mr  Markham  meets  in  his  General  Sketch  of  the  | 
History  of  Persia.  It  is  made  more  useful  in  this  respect  | 
by  the  addition,  in  appendices,  of  abstracts  of  the  treaty  | 
engagements  between  Persia  and  England  and  Russia,  and  | 
of  Baron  Reuter’s  Convention.  | 

Dr  Wynter  follows  up  ‘  Our  Social  Bees  ’  with  Peeps  Into  | 
the  Human  Hive^ — essays  contributed  to  various  periodi-  1 
cals.  He  announces  himself  as  “  a  snapper  up  of  uncon-  | 

sidered  trifles;”  and  if  the  morsels  thus  collected  are  at  I 

times  both  slight  in  themselves  and  crudely  treated,  still  i 
they  become  valuable  in  the  aggregate.  I 

Mr  Bardsley  has  published  his  long-promised  book.  Our  f 
English  Surnames.  It  will  be  welcomed  as  an  instalment  | 
or  rather  a  foretaste  of  his  complete  ‘  Dictionary  of  English  | 
Surnames;  ’  but  it  also  deserves  a  permanent  place  by  the  f 
side  of  Mr  Taylor’s  ‘  Words  and  Places,’  being  written  in  | 
the  fluent  manner  which  distinguishes  that  most  serviceable 
manual.  | 

Lost  Beauties  of  the  English  Lang^iage  is  a  dictionary  of  | 
the  English  archaisms  and  semi-archaisms  which  Dr  Charles  f 
Mackay  would  see  revived^  as  “beauties”  or  “utilities”  I 
the  language  cannot  afford  to  lose.  | 

Mr  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  the  preface  to  Life  and  Gonversa-  I 
tions  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson^  thus  describes  his  idea  of  ■} 
the  work  which  through  stress  of  other  occupations  he  has  I 
handed  over  to  Mr  Alexander  Main  : —  | 

My  notion  in  rewriting  Boswell  was  ...  to  preserve  all  that  1 
constituted  the  essential  merit  of  his  work,  and  merely  to  adapt  \ 
it  to  the  more  exigent  tastes  of  our  day.  I 

Even  if  it  be  allowed  that  Boswell  required  “  rewriting  ”  1 

and  “  adapting  to  the  exigent  tastes  of  our  day  ” _ an  | 

admission  we  are  slow  to  make — Mr  Main  has  fallen  into  | 
some  bad  faults  in  the  execution  of  his  task. 

Two  of  Faraday’s  juvenile  lectures,  On  the  Various  Forces  I 
of  Nature,  and  The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle,  are  this  ^ 
week  edited  by  Mr  William  Crookes.  Of  these  the  former  | 
is  specially  interesting  as  dealing,  in  a  style  as  free  as  f 
possible  from  technicalities,  with  the  subjects  with  which  I 
Faraday’s  great  name  will  be  for  ever  associated.  \ 

A  treatise  on  The  Inity  of  Natural  Phenomena,  trans-  i 
lated  from  the  French  of  M.  Saigey,  travels  over  much  the  ] 
same  ground  as  that  occupied  by  Professor  Faraday’s  series  I 
of  lectures,  and  is  also  written  in  a  popular  manner.  i 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Adon.— Lays  of  Blodern  Oxford,  niustrated  by  M.  E.  Edwards,  F.  Lock- 
wood,  and  the  Author.  (4to.  pp.  127.)  Chapman  and  HalL 

Bardrtley,  C.  W. — Our  En^^dish  Surnames :  Their  Sources  and  Significations. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  ix.,  543, 98.)  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Brassey,  Thomas.- The  Organisation  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volun¬ 
teers.  (8vo,  pp.  42.)  Longmans. 

Christianity  a  Form  of  the  Great  Solar  Myth.  From  the  French  of 
Dupuis.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  62,  9d.)  Thomas  Scott 
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A  second  edition  has  been  published  of  Mr  J.  S.  Mill’s 
Essays  on  some  U^isettled  Qnestions  of  Political  Economy, 

We  can  best  describe  the  purport  of  Mr  Conway’s 
Sacred  Anthology  by  a  quotation  from  the  preface  : — 

The  editor  has  believed  that  it  would  be  useful  for  moral  and 
religious  culture  if  the  sympathy  of  religions  could  be  more 
generally  made  known,  and  the  converging  testimonies  of  ages 
and  races  to  the  great  principles  more  widely  appreciated. 

With  this  motive  Mr  Conway  has  grouped,  under  various 
headings,  the  utterances  of  religious  minds  of  all  creeds  and 
all  ages. 

Mr  Upham  writes  a  book  to  answer,  with  respect  to  The 
Wise  Men,  the  questions,  Who  were  they  ?  and.  How  did 
they  come  to  Jerusalem  ?  He  discusses,  from  an  orthodox 
point  of  view,  historical  conjectures  on  the  subject  of  the 
Magi,  the  Zoroastrian  belief  in  a  Messiah,  &c.  Christianity 
a  Form  of  the  Great  Solar  Myth,  one  of  Mr  Scott’s 
pamphlets,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  extract  from  a  work 
by  Dupuis,  the  French  astronomer,  who  “  has  been  at  the 
pains  of  drawing  forth  to  our  view,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
the  curious  mythology  of  the  Chaldean  astronomy,  and  of 
explaining  to  us  the  meaning  of  these  most  ancient  and 
interesting  allegories.” 

The  new  number  of  ‘  Studies  in  Modern  Problems,’  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times  of  to-day,  deals  with  The  Sanctity  of 
Marriage. 

Lays  of  Modern  Oxford  is  an  illustrated  volume  of 
parodies  and  fugitive  pieces,  some  well  and  some  ill  done,  j 
It  will  be  found  at  least  as  readable  by  the  outside  public 
as  the  majority  of  such  effusions. 

We  also  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  Almanacs  with 
special  features.  The  Garden  Oracle  and  The  Civil  Service 
Year-Book, — the  latter  serving  as  a  guide  to  intending 
candidates  for  the  Civil  Service. 


FTRENXES. 

The  literary  season  of  pictorial  covers,  profuse  gilding 
and  indifferent  letterpress  is  welcomed  by  English 
nurseries,  without  a  doubt ;  but  the  emancipated  Briton 
regards  it  with  a  selfish  and  natural  indifference.  The 
season  is  too  emphatically  the  carnival  of  another  age, 
the  saturnalia  of  lesser  men.  There  is  an  ostentatious 
disregard  of  all  the  claims  and  instincts  of  maturity  in 
every  promise  of  pleasure,  in  every  announcement  of 
“seasonable”  ware.  Customs,  commodities,  pastimes 
shrink  and  dwindle;  the  adult  Englishman  is  for  a 
period  Gulliver  in  Lilliput.  Nothing  fits  his  limbs  and 
likings ;  nobody  speaks  his  tongue.  The  well  of  English 
undefiled  is  simply  a  bowl  of  pap;  play-bills  babble, 
advertisements  lisp,  title-pages  crow.  The  happy  medium 
between  the  nursery  vernacular  and  normal  English  is 
not  yet  discovered.  Christmas  books,  as  we  understand 
those  fruits  of  the  nursery,  have  become  in  literature 
what  cakes  and  comfits  are  in  gastronomy.  Peter  Parley 
composes  the  menu,  and  Mrs  Howitt  manufactures  the 
feast.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  wholesome  diet,  but  the  appetites 
it  satisfies  are  strictly  and  exclusively  infantine.  In 
France  the  case  is  different.  The  yearly  overflow  of 
milk-and-water  in  England  is  paralleled  across  the 
Channel  by  the  production  of  a  veritable  panorama 
of  history,  romance,  science,  and  political  economy, 
extending  from  the  A  B  C  of  infancy  to  the  profound 
archaeology  of  an  academician.  The  annual  catalogues 
of  etrennes  contain  the  name  of  nearly  every  Frenchman 
famous  in  art  and  letters.  Hugo  and  De  Musset  are 
beside  Guixot,  Michelet,  About,  De  Segur.  Guillemin 
descends  from  his  pulpit  at  the  Institute  to  pen  simple 
lessons  for  children  in  astronomy  and  physics.  Laboulaye, 
the  political  economist  and  Republican  deputy,  publishes 
satirical  fairy  stories,  like  the  Prince  Carriche,  between 
two  projets  de  hi.  Stahl,  the  friend  and  collaborateur 
of  Balzac,  Nodier,  Gautier — all  have  contributed  to 
Christmas  literature,  seconded  by  such  artists  as  Jac- 
quemart,  Gavami,  Dore,  Daumier,  Johannot,  <fec.  The 
result  is  a  collection  which  surpasses  in  every  artistic 
and  material  point  the  modified  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
and  Sandford  and  Merton,  that  litter  English  drawing¬ 
room  tables  from  Christmas  to  Lent. 


— —  -  . .  ~  '  —y 

Bibliophilists  and  Bibliophilism  have  ceased  to  be 
things  of  English  growth.  The  Platonic  lover  of  books 
must  almost  necessarily  belong  to  that  moneyed  and  idle 
class  which  is  by  education  and  sympathy  cosmopolitan. 
But  in  Paris  it  is  possible  to  nourish  a  passion  for 
rare  Elzevirs  and  proof  copies  on  the  income  of  a 
banker’s  clerk  or  Lycee  professor.  There  are  two  or 
three  Parisian  firms  which  have  for  sole  object  the 
satisfaction  of  this  harmless  passion.  M.  Jonaust  is 
perhaps  the  chief  of  this  category.  His  collection  forms 
a  mosaic  of  calf-skin  and  morocco  leather,  vellum  and 
velvet.  And  under  these  covers — equal  in  delicacy  and 
splendour  to  the  missals  of  Francois  Premier — are  the 
poems  of  the  archaic  Renaissance,  the  most  notable 
productions  of  the  Pleiade,  the  Contes  of  Hamilton, 
Montaigne,  and  Jean  La  Fontaine.  This  latter  work  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  in  the  collection.  In 
a  brief  preface  the  publisher  states  that  the  preparation 
of  this  edition  has  been  a  work  of  three  years.  It  was 
intended  to  make  of  it  a  veritable  monument  on  which 
all  the  resources  of  printer,  binder,  paper  manufacturer 
should  be  brought  to  bear,  and  which  should  form  a 
worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  “  bonhomme  ”  La 
Fontaine.  Each  of  the  twelve  books  into  which  La 
Fontaine’s  work  is  divided  is  preceded  by  an  illus¬ 
tration  signed  by  a  famous  French  artist.  The  drawings 
are  reproduced  by  a  new  process,  derived  from  photo¬ 
graphy,  possessing  the  distinctness  and  solidity  of  the 
finest  steel  engraving.  The  most  original  of  the 
illustrations  thus  obtained  is  incontestably  that  of  M. 
Worms,  appended  to  the  fable,  “  The  Miller,  his  Son 
and  the  Ass.” 

But  such  woik  commends  itself  to  a  comparatively 
small  class. ,  Even  in  France,  where  the  oollectioner's 
mania  was  stigmatised  ten  years  ago  by  Henri  Roche- 
I  fort  as  the  hobby  of  a  nation  in  its  second  child¬ 
hood,  MM.  Hetzel’s  publications  appeal  to  children 
I  proper,  to  those  whom  absinthe  has  not  yet  aged  nor 
j  Mademoiselle  Chose  demoralised ;  and  vague  prejudice 
;  excludes  from  the  majority  of  English  households  all 
j  paper  covers  bearing  that  brand  of  infamy  in  five 
’  letters — Paris.  The  precaution  is  comprehensible  and 
i  excusable.  We  know,  as  a  rule,  of  French  literature  but 
!  its  sins  and  its  scandals.  We  know  that  a  Biche  Anglais 
i  has  published  abominably  explicit  memoirs  of  the  Palais 
i  Royal ;  we  know  that  MM.  Dumas  and  Montepin’s 
'  favourite  theme  is  not  one  which  we  should  care  to 
adopt  for  family  discussion  ;  we  are  shocked  by  cheap 
I  cartoons  and  the  equivocal  elegancies  of  the  Vie 
I  Parisienne,  and  we  go  no  further.  A  superficial  glance 
at  MM.  Hetzel’s  collection  would  do  much  to  dispel 
this  error.  It  contains  nearly  five  hundred  works 
signed  by  writers  who  can  claim  to  represent  French 
literature  with  rather  more  authority  than  the  authors 
of  ‘  M.  Alphonse  ’  and  the  ‘  Dames  de  V  Adultere.’  Its 
latest  features  exemplify  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
the  whole.  ‘  L’Histoire  d’une  Maison  *  is  a  story  for 
children  written  by  the  celebrated  architect,  Viollet 
Le  Due.  With  patient  kindliness  the  author  has  laid 
bare  the  inmost  mechanism  of  his  art,  explained  its 
necessities,  described  its  difficulty,  and  deduced  from  his 
lessons  certain  general  laws  of  beauty  and  proportion  that 
are  probably  not  less  useful  and  moral  than  the  sermons 
of  Mr  Barlow  and  the  disquisitions  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
omniscient  mamas.  MM.  Hachette’s  publications  are 
also  chiefly  designed  for  the  popularisation  of  science. 
The  monumental  illustrated  Bible  just  issued  as  an 
etrenne  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  typography 
of  the  last  half-century.  More  than  thirty  artists  have 
furnished  the  thousand  drawings  that  enrich  the  work  ; 
special  commissioners  have  been  sent  to  the  Holy 
Land,  museums  have  been  ransacked,  manuscripts 
copied  and  imitated;  the  book  is  an  encyclopaedia 
of  archaeology  no  less  than  a  New  Year’s  gift.  The  last 
addition  to  MM.  Hachette’s  Bihliothegue  des  Merveilles 
exhibits  curiously  the  realistic  tendencies  of  French 
holiday  publishers.  English  caterers  see,  as  a  rule,  no 
further  than  the  old  apotheosis  of  clown  and  columbine ; 
their  effort  is  to  maintain  the  deception,  to  perpetuate 
the  sacred  enchantment  of  ignorance  and  innocence. 
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The  Frenchman's  hand  has  been  mire  cunning  at  the  | 
pulse  of  the  age.  He  has  seen  that  the  old  enchantment  | 
ivas  dying — he  has  killed  it,  and  substituted  another, 
more  lasting,  more  practical,  in  its  stead.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  Parisian  scene  painters  has  contributed  to  the 
Bibliothcqm  des  Merveilles  a  complete  explanatory  guide 
to  the  inmost  theatrical  recesses — VEnvers  du  Theatre. 
It  is  the  first  book  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

An  equally  curious  contribution  to  Etrennes  literature 
is  M.  Pierre  Veron’s  Camaval  du  Dictionnaire  (Michel 
Levy  freres).  In  a  humorous  preface  the  author 
dedicates  his  essay  to  the  Academy,  which  he  supposes  i 
incapable  of  completing  its  famous  Dictionary  because  of 
the  ceaseless  change  in  the  signification  of  words.  His 
work  is  designed  to  place  the  Forty  on  a  level  with  their 
contemporaries.  It  informs  them  that  chic  means 
beautiful,  elegant,  dissolute,  fashionable ;  soul,  a  sublime 
vanity ;  ancestors,  the  primordial  reclame ;  archives, 
the  morgue  of  the  past,  &c.  The  result  is  three  hundred 
j)ages  of  epigrams,  often  forced,  occasionally  childish,  I 
but  always  good  humoured,  and — what  is  rather  more  | 
rare  in  Paris  at  the  present  moment — liberal  and  | 
generous  in  spirit.  Invasion,  for  instance,  is  inter-  j 
preted,  the  last  plat  of  Imperialism ;  war,  an  artificial  j 
epidemic  ;  elections,  I  will  ask  your  advice  on  condition  i 
you  are  of  my  opinion  (the  Conservative  Government  j 
loquitur).  There  is  enough  in  the  Carnaval  du  Die-  I 
tionnatre  to  furnish  a  “  spirited  dialogue  ’’  to  ten  modern 
comedies.  Evelyn  Jerrold. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  business  done  on  the  Stock  Exchange  last  Saturday 
was  unusually  small,  and  the  movements  in  price  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  Consols  rose  1-16  for  money,  and  in  Foreign 
Securities — some  descriptions  of  Egyptian  excepted — there 
was  a  feeble  movement  in  an  upward  direction.  Liberian, 
however,  rose  7J.  There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  a  few 
kinds  of  Railw'ay  Shares,  and  a  slight  decline  in  others. 
Great  Eastern,  South-Eastern,  and  Caledonian  rose  ;  and 
North  British,  Great  Northern  “  A,”  Manchester  and  Shef¬ 
field,  Chatham  and  Dover,  Great  Western,  Metropolitan, 
Midland,  and  South-Eastern  Deferred  fell.  The  demand  for 
discount  was  very  moderate,  with  quite  a  plethoric  supply. 
Good  three  months  bills  were  taken  at  J  to  |  below  Bank- 
rate. 

The  market  on  Monday  was  characterised  by  a  general 
dulness  and  depression.  Consols  were  unchanged,  and  in 
Foreign  Stocks  the  movements  were  various.  The  sudden 
demand  for  (and  consequent  rise  in)  Spanish  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  from  a  political  than  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  In 
Eussian,  French,  and  some  descriptions  of  South  American 
stock  there  was  an  advance.  Turkish,  Egyptian,  and  Liberian 
declined.  Home  Railway  Shares  were  very  fiat,  mainly  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  tlie  discouraging  nature  of  the  Brighton  traffic 
return.  Manchester  and  Sheffield  fell  1^,  North  British  Land 
other  lines  ^  to  Metropolitan,  South-Eastern  Deferred,  and 
South-Western  rose  J  to  i.  On  Tuesday  the  tone  of  the 
market  was  better,  except  in  Railway  Stocks.  Consols  rose 

and  in  Foreign  Stocks — Turkish  and  Egyptian  again  being 
the  exceptions— there  w'as  a  general  upward  tendency.  The 
most  notable  change  was  a  rise  of  g  in  Peruvian.  Railw'ay 
Securities,  and  especially  the  Northern  lines,  were  very 
depressed.  North  British  fell  U,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
J,  Caledonian  and  other  lines  i  to  J.  Great  Eastern, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Preferred,  and  Metropolitan  were  some¬ 
what  higher.  On  Wednesday  the  same  general  features  of 
the  market  were  observable.  Consols  again  improved  j,  and 
Foreign  Securities  showed  firmness.  Peruvian  made  a  further 
advance  of  ^  ^  to  |.  Railway  Shares  were  depressed.  North 
British  falling  3i,  and  other  lines  ^  to  L  Metropolitan  and 
Great  Western  were  exceptionally  higher.  On  Thursday 
Consols  declined  1-16  to  ^  for  the  Account ;  but  Foreign  ' 
Securities  were  generally  very  firm.  Paraguayan  1871  rose 
2.  Bolivian  Bonds  were  exceptionally  w’eak.  In  Railway 
Shares  the  downward  movement,  which  during  the  week  luis 
been  as  conspicuous  as  the  favour  into  which  Foreign  Stocks 
are  coining,  still  continued.  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee 
fell  2,  Great  Northern  “A”  U,  North-Eastern  IL  and  other 
lines  I  to  J. 

The  demand  for  discount  throughout  the  week  has  been 
v’ery  moderate,  while  the  supply  has  been  very  abundant. 
The  Bank-rate  was  reduced  on  Thursday  to  4  per  cent,  from 
4j,  at  which  figure  it  stood  since  the  11th  ult.  The  rate 
in  the  oj>en  market  is  about  4  per  cent,  below  the  Bank 
minimum. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  by  the  Agents  for  New  Zealand 


Loans  for  Half-a-Million  4^  per  Cent.  Debentures,  having 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  years  to  run ;  interest, 
commencing  from  the  1st  February  next,  and  principal  are 
charged  on  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Colony.  The  price 
of  issue  is  98. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday : — 

Consols,  92  1-16  to  316  for  Money,  and  921  to  i  for  the 
Account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities:— United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  1041  to  104^  ;  ditto,  1885,  107|  to  107| ;  ditto,  1887, 
1071  to  1071  X  c ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  104|  to  1041 ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  103|  to  103i  ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
First  Mortgage,  701  to  714  exdiv.  ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  554  to 
564 ;  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  26  to  261 ;  Erie  Railway  Shares,  43 
to  434 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference,  67 jf  to  681 5  Illinois 
Central,  90  to  91  ex  div.  ;  New  York  Central  100  Dol.  Shares, 
921  to  921;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  191  to  20;  ditto  Third 
Preference,  35^  to  36| ;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  17|  to  17g. 
Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  64if  to  65  ex  div. ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes, 
611  to  62;  Bolivian,  341  to  354  ex  div.;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per 
Cents.,  1873,  Scrip,  |  to  1*  prem. ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  30  to 
32 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  291  to  304  5  Egyptian,  1868,  821  to  82| ; 
Khedive,  73|  to  74;  French  Rentes,  571  to  58;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1870,  101|  to  1024;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  924  to  92|; 
ditto  Scrip.  9  3-16  to  9  6-16  prem. ;  Honduras,  15  to  16 ;  Hun¬ 
garian  Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  731  to  731 ;  ditto,  1873,  70  to  70^ 
ex  div.;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1873,  Scrip,  I5  to  24  prem.; 
Italian,  1861,  59.1  to  591  ox  div. ;  Mexican,  16  to  161  ?  Paraguay, 
33  to  35;  Peruvian,  1870,  614  to  62  ex  div. ;  ditto,  1872,  Slf  to 
511  ex  div.  ;  Portuguese,  43  to  434  ex  div.  ;  Russian,  1870,  981  to 
991;  ditto,  1871,961  to  964;  ditto,  1872,  96  to  964  ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cents.,  1873,  Scrip,  If  to  2  prem.;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents., 
18  to  184;  San  Domingo,  214  to  221;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
1865,  45  7-16  to  45  9-16;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  611  to 
61 1  ex  div. ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  58i  to  591 ;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1871,  584  to  591 ;  and  Uruguay,  75i  to  761. 


.  Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  Sunday,  January  4,  a  lecture 
I  was  delivered  at  St  George’s  Hall,  by  Lawson  Tait,  Esq.,  on 
I  “  The  Mechanical  Principles  of  Beauty.”  The  lecturer  stated 
,  that  he  did  not  use  that  word  with  any  reference  to  its  conven- 
!  tional  or  adventitious  meaning,  still  less  to  its  use  in  the  mean¬ 
ingless  profundities  of  metaphysicians.  According  to  Diigald 
Stewart  the  term  was  first  applied  to  that  quality,  w'hatever  its 
j  nature  or  origin,  which  excited  pleasurable  emotions  through 
the  sense  of  sight.  The  most  popular  theory  of  late  years  is  that 
!  which  was  so  ably  propounded  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  the  doctrine  of 
I  association,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  effete,  a  doctrine  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  aesthetic,  but  does  not  explain  it.  Dr 
Reid,  an  eminent  metaphysician  of  the  last  century,  limits  beauty 
to  colour,  form,  sound,  and  motion,  and  fails  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  beauty  of  a  theorem  and  that  of  a  piece  of  music, 
between  which  two,  however,  there  exists  an  intimate  relation. 
According  to  Spenser,  who  is  supposed  to  have  w'ritten  *  Crito ; 
or,  a  Dialogue  on  Beauty,’  all  that  we  can  call  beauty  in  the 
human  form  reduces  itself  to  form,  expression,  grace,  and  colour. 
Beauty  of  form  arises  from  the  fitness  of  the  form  for  its  end,  and 
this  is  beauty  in  the  abstract.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  about  the  non-existence  of  abstract  beauty,  there  has 
been,  ever  since  the 'w’ritings  of  Plato,  an  ill-expressed  under¬ 
current  of  opinion  that  beauty  has  certain  definite  forms.  Plato 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  most  beautiful  geometrical  figures 
w’ere  the  right-angled  isosceles  triangle,  and  more  especially 
I  the  scalene  triangle,  having  angles  respectively  of  90,  60,  and 
30  degrees  ;  and  Dr  McVicar  has  found  that  all  Greek  antique 
I  sculptures  may  be  contained  in  the  latter  triangle,  allowing  it 
I  three  positions,  and  occasionally  small  accessory  triangles,  and  in 
I  groupings,  as  Laocoon,  a  doubling  to  form  the  quadrangle.  The 
I  Greeks  were  also  familiar  with  the  adaptation  of  this  proportion  to 
I  curved  lines,  and  by  this  means,  and  the  resulting  spirals,  they 
I  have  produced  the  exquisite  capitals  that  characterise  their  dif- 
*  ferent  orders  of  architecture.  David  Hay,  applying  to  the  human 
figure  the  principle  of  construction  by  harmonic  division  of  the 
right  angle  or  tonic  angle,  constructed  a  diagram  by  w’hich  he 
determined  the  position  of  certain  pronounced  parts  of  the  human 
body.  Taking  a  vertical  line  of  any  length,  from  the  top  of  this 
line  he  drew  lines  which  included  respectively  angles  of  q,  I, 

L  and  q ;  and  from  the  bottom  he  drew  lines  including  angles  of 
4,  of  the  right  angle.  Where  these  lines  intersected,  the 

position  of  such  parts  of  the  body  as  the  shoulder,  breast,  twelfth 
rib,  &c.,  we.re  determined  in  the  female  figure.  For  the  male 
figure  a  different  dominant  angle  than  of  30  deg.  had  to  be  taken. 
It  w'as  33  deg.  45  min.,  or  in  a  relation  to  30  deg.  as  9  to  8, 
or  as  a  major  tone  to  a  minor,  and  in  a  diagram  so  ruled  if  a 
figure  be  drawn  it  must  come  out  a  male  ;  a  female  figure  cannot 
be  drawn  in  it.  The  breadth  of  the  pelvis  is  lessened,  the  axis 
of  the  thighs  altered,  and  the  arm  straightened,  all  these  being 
peculiarities  of  the  male  figure,  so  thus  w'e  have  “  the  male  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  major  key,  and  the  female  in  a  minor.” 

Sunday  Evenings  fob  the  People,  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
Jan.  4. — The  Rev.  Charles  Voysey  delivered  an  interesting  lecture, 
entitled,  “  Reminiscences  of  life  in  Jamaica,”  being  a  descritption 
of  two  visits  to  that  island,  the  first  in  1837,  and  the  second  in 
1859.  A  graphic  account  was  given  of  the  state  of  society  in  the 
island,  and  of  negro  life  and  character.  It  may  be  stated  that 
during  Mr  Voysey’s  second  visit  he  held  the  curacy  of  a  parish  in 
'  Jamaica,  which  gave  him  many  opportunities  for  observation. 
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***  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unavailable 
Manuscripts.  These  may  he  recovered  at  the  Publishing 
Office^  if  a  desire  for  their  preservation  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Writers. 

An  Index  to  the  Examiner  for  1873  will  be  published 
next  week,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the 
Office. 
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BOROUGH  OF  CHELSEA. 

PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 

Evening,  Januarv  13th,  1874,  at  the  VESTRY  HALL.  KING'S- 
R(»AD,  CHELSEA,  when  the  Alembers  for  the  Borough,  Sir  CHARLES 
DILKE,  31. P..  and  Sir  HENRY  HOAKE,  31. P.,  will  address  their 
Constituents.  Chair  taken  at  Eight  o'clock  by  JOHN  BOYD,  Esq. 

r  ONDON  DIALECTICAL  SOCIETY,  1  Adam-street, 

AJ  Adelphl,  W.C. 

January  21st.— CHARLES  R.  DRY'SDALE,  Esq.,  3I.D.,  “On  the 
3Iortulity  of  Single  and  Married  Persons.” 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 

OUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C  I  E  T  Y.  —  Twenty- 

four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  3Iay,  1S74,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  afternoon, 
the  11th  of  January,  1874,  commeHcing  at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  HARRY 
G.  SEELEY,  Esq.,  on  “The  Pobition  of  the  English  Universities  with 
regard  to  National  Education  and  Progress.” 

Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door: — One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE, 

O  LARGE  HALL,  FREE31ASONS’  TAVERN,  GREAT  QUEEN- 
STREET. 

January  11th,  18th,  and  25th. —Captain  LYON  (late  68th  Infantry),  on 
“INDIA,  Its  People,  Customs.  Temples,  and  Religion.”  Illustrated  by 
Dissolving  Views  from  Photographs  taken  by  him  for  the  Government. 
Captain  Lyon  has  given  these  Lectures  before  the  I'russian  Court,  the 
Royal  Institution,  the  Society  of  Arts,  Midland  Institute,  Crystal  Palace, 
Ac  To  be  followed  by  a  Selection  from  Handel’s  Oratorio  of  “  Samson.’* 
Soloists  -  31  iss  Katherine  Poyntz,  3Ir  J.  W.  Turner,  and  Mr  Jennings.  Full 
Choir.  Tickets  at  the  doors,  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  Od. 

SOUTH-PLACE  INSTITUTE  (near  Mooi^ate.  Broad-street,  and 
Tramway  Termini).  January  llth.— L.  N.  FOWLER,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
J  hrenology  and  Physiology,  Lecture  on  “  How  to  Enjoy  the  Most  in  Life.” 
Followed  by  Rossini’s  “Stabat  Mater.”  Soloists — 31iss  Jessie  Royd.  Miss 
Jenny  Pratt,  3Ir  F.  Wood,  and  3Ir  Roussel.  Full  Choir.  Tickets,  3d.,  6d., 
and  Is.  Doors  open  at  0.30,  commence  at  7. 

R.  M.  3IORRRLL,  Hon.  Sec.,  Central  Office,  256  High  Holbom. 
CHAS.  BLAKE,  Hon.  Sec.,  Eastern  Branch. 

'T'HE  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  COMPANY 

tTr-r  '‘“'e  opened  a  BRANCH  OFFICE,  at  25  COUKSPUR-STREET, 
O.W.,  lor  the  transaction  of  Passenger  and  Parcel  business,  including  the 
Indian  Parcel  Post. 


SEWING  MACHIN 

OF  EFFRl’  DESCRIPTlOy,  FROM  £2  2s. 
THE  ONLY 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON 
WHERE  THE 
FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED 
OF 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES 
BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 


E  S 


Shakespeur. 

Wheeler  and  Wilson. 
Agenoria. 

Grover  and  Baker. 
Guelph. 

Willco.x  and  Gibbs. 
Cleopatni. 

Thomas. 

Howe. 

Weir,  &c. 

It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in  selling  any  particular  3Iachine, 
are  enabled  to  recommena  impartially  the  one  best  suited  for  the  description 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers  — 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

69  EDGWARE-ROAD, 

AND 

4  CH ARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


SMITH  and  CO., 


'THEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

A  3Ianager,  F.  B.  Chattkktox.— LAST  SEVEN  WEEKS. — JACK  IN 
THE  B()X:  or.  Harlequin  Little  Tom  Tucker,  Grand  Christmas  Comic 
Pauromime,  will  be  performed  every  evening.  Preceded  by  the  farce  of 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six,  commence  at  seven. 
I'rices  from  Sixpence  to  Five  Guineas.  Morning  Performances  every 
3fonday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Children  and  Schools  at  reduced  prices 
to  First  Circle,  Dress  Circle,  and  Stalls.  Doors  open  at  half  past  one. 
commence  at  two.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  revival  of  A3IY 
RDBSART.  Box-office  open  from  ten  till  nve  dailv* 

LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  LONDON. 

New  Subjects  for  Lent  Term : — 

3rATHE3IATICS.— Twenty  Lectures  on  Ratio  and  Proportions,  by 
Professor  HENRICI,  at  3.30,  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  beginning 
Jun.  10.  Fee,  £1  lls.  6d. 

FRK.NCH  HISTORY. — Fifteen  Lectures,  by  Professor  BEESLY.at  2.30, 
on  Tuesdays,  beginning  .Jan.  20.  Fee,  .£1  Is. 

The  Classes  of  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  Logic.  Constitu¬ 
tional  History  and  Physics,  will  meet  on  and  after  3Ionday,  Jau.  10;  of 
English  History  and  Hygiene  respectively,  on  Wednesday,  Jau.  14,  and 
Friday,  Jan.  16. 

Prospectuses  to  be  had  in  the  office  at  the  College,  or  of  J.  E.  31 YLNE, 
Esq.,  27  Oxford-square,  Hyde-park,  W. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

J-  1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Slaaager. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard-street  and  Cliarlug- 

cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

/GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
Secretaries— I  j  BROOMFIELD. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  fur 

*  From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Aucuua).  BrludUi. 

>  Every  Thursday,  _  _ 

>  at  2  p.m. 

'  Every  Thursday,  I  Every  Friday  /  Every  Monday, 


GIBRALTAR 

31  ALT  A 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

B03IBAY 

GALLE 

3IADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


at  2  p.m. 

Thursday,  Jan. 
1,  13,  and  29, 
at  2  p.in.,  and 
every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Jan. 


morning. 

Friday  morning, 
Jan.  9,  23,  and 
Feb.  6,  and 
every  alternate 
Friday. 


at  5  a.m. 

Monday.  Jan.  12, 
20,  and  Feb.  9, 
at  5  a.m..  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


Friuty  morning.  ^3Ionday,  Jan.  26 


Thursday, 

15,  at  2  P-m.,j  Jau.  23,  and  J  at  5  a.m,  and 
it  every  fourth  1  every  fourth  1  every  fourth 
Thursday.  (,  Friday.  (  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  castwanl  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  via  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LE BEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Kates  of  Passage  3roney  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Oliices.  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

3Ie3srs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
thenr.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  fibres,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purcliased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  3IOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

^ZINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  tlnest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


O 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  OR3fOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

T.ONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 

BIRMINGll  AH^Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-itreet. 
Established  18U7, 


o 


/ 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE, 
OLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whit e^ss  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


;w  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  LOAN  of  Four 

Mlll'onp,  authorised  by  ‘‘The  Immigration  and  l*ubllc  Works  Loan 
i70,"  Including  £1.000,000  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
Acts  .'ll  and  .14  Viet.,  cap.  40,  and  .30  Viet.,  cap.  15,  of  which  the  sum 
500,000  has  been  raised,  partly  in  London,  and  partly  in  Australia 


The  undersigned  Agents  for  raising  the  Lo.ans  authorised  by  the  above- 
named  Acts,  invite  Subscriptions  for  the  final  instalment  of  the  un- 
ganranteed  portion  of  the  above  Loan,  amounting  to  £500.0(W. 

The  price  of  issue  will  be  £98  in  money  for  every,  £100  in  Debentures 
payable  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Rank,  Lothbury,  as  follows ; — 

£5  per  cemt.  on  application. 

£18  per  cent,  on  allotment. 

£25  per  cent,  on  or  before  the  1st  February,  1874, 

£.50  per  cent,  on  or  before  the  15tii  Februaiy.  1874. 

The  Loan  is  securi'd  on  the  Consolidated  Revenues  of  New  Zealand,  and 
will  be  raised  on  Debentures  representing  £1,(KX),  £500,  £200,  and  £IC0 
respectively,  and  bearing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4*  per  cent,  per  annum, 
commencing  on  the  Ist  February  proximo,  payable  by  Coupon  attheotllces 
of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  in  Loudon,  viz  ,  on  the  1st  February 
and  1st  August  in  each  year. 

The  principal  will  be  repaid  at  par  not  earlier  than  five  years,  and  not 
later  than  thirty  years,  from  the  date  of  the  Debentures,  the  Government 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  paying  it  off  on  the  Ist  of  February  or  Ist 
August  of  any  intermediate  year,  upon  giving  si.x  months  notice  by  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  London  Clazttte  ana  the  Times  newspaper,  onsite  ofttnlni 
to  do  so. 

Applications  made  in  accordance  with  the  form  annexed  will  be  received 
by  the  undersigned,  at  the  offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 
Spring-gardens,  I^ondon.  from  the  date  hereof  until  1  o’clock  on  Friday,  the 
l«')th  inst.,  when  the  list  will  be  closed  and  allotments  will  be  made. 

In  the  event  of  the  applications  being  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  be 
issued,  a  prorata  distribution  will  be  made. 

Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  Bankers’  receipts  for  the 
second  payment,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  Debenture  Bonds  at  the  Offices 
of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  on  or  after  the  25th  February  prox. 

If  no  allotment  be  made,  the  Five  Pounds  per  cent,  payable  on  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  if  a  portion  only  of  the  amount  applied  for 
be  allotted,  the  surplus  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  the 
second  instalment. 

Forms  of  Tender  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  and 
copies  of  the  Acts  referred  to  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

PENROSE  G.  .JULY AN,!  Agents  for  New  Zealand 
I.  E.  FEATHERSTON,  V  Government 

W.  C.  SARGEAUNT,  j  Loans. 

Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 

Spring-gardens,  London, 
loth  January,  1874. 


12  Table  Forks  . 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do.  . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Mustard  do.  . 
6  Egg  do.  . 
1  Gravy  do.  . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 
1  Butter  Knife. 


2  Sauce  Ladles. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  fid.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  Lo 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  humiks, 
and  to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  hirgest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
78.  fid. ;  hip  baths,  fVom  15s. ;  pen  baths,  138.  Cd.;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  ISs.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  I’uttern, 
ivith  electro-plated  handles.  498. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 
O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  fis. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  Gd.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  fid.  to  SOs. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  ISs.  fid.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urus,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  fid.  to  SOs. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  SOs.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  fid.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  110 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

Slacks  fLLUSTEATED  catalogue  gratis, 

or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Electro-plated  AV'ares,  Table-Cutlery,  &c.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND.  W. 


FORM  OF  TENDER, 


New  Ze.\land4^  Per  Cents.  5-30  Debentures. 

Issued  under  “  The  Immigration  and  Public  Works  Loan  Act,  1870.’* 
Gentlemen,— 

Having  paid  to  the  account  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the 
Colonies  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  the  sum  of 
£  ,  being  five  per  cent,  on  so  much  of  the  above  Loan  as  I  desire  to 

obtain,  I  re<iuesi  tliat  you  will  be  good  enough  to  allot  to  me  £  ,  of 

the  same,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  whole,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  your  advertisement  dated  10th 
January,  1874.  1  am,  Gentlemen, 

Name  . 

Address  . 

To  the  Agents  for  New  Zealand  Government  Loans, 

12  Spring-gardens,  Loudon,  January,  1874. 

No .  London,  January,  1874. 

Received  the  sum  of  pounds,  on  account  of  the  Crown 

Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

For  the  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK. 

£ .  (Receipt  Stamp.) 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  pRtente<*8of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


OEVENTY  YEARS  of  SUCCESS  have  proved  beyond 

^  question  that 

ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL 

Prevents  Hair  from  falling  oil’  or  turning  Grey,  strengthens  weak  Hair, 
cleanKes  It  from  Scurf  and  Dandriff,  and  makes  it  Beautifully  Soft,  Pliable, 
and  Glossy.  For  Children,  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the 
basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair.— Price  3s.  fid.  and  78.  Family  bottles 
(e<iual  to  4  small),  lOs.  fid.,  and  double  that  size,  218. 

ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR 

FIxerts  the  most  soothing,  cooling,  and  purifying  action  on  the  Skin,  eradi¬ 
cates  rrecklcs.  Tan,  Pimples,  Spots,  Dl^colouration,  and  other  Cutaneous 
V  isitatlous.  and  renders 

THE  SKIN,  SOFT,  CLEAR.  AND  BLOOMING. 

I’ricc  4b.  Cd.  and  Ss.  Gd.  per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 

Or  Petri  Dentriflce,  compounded  of  Oriental  Ingredients,  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  Improving  and  Beautifying  the 'feeth.  Strengthening  the  Gums. 
'‘.““J®  rendering  the  Breath  Pure  and  Flagrant.  It  eradicates  Tartar  from 
the  leeth,  removes  spots  of  incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and  preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  It  Imparts  a  pearl-like  whltenesa- Price  28.  9d.  per  box. 


Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as  healthy  digestive  organs, 
and  when  they  are  impaired,  the  popular  and  professional  remedy  is 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  3s.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  28.  Cd..  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  Loudon. 

See  name  on  label. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

i 

Thread 

I’attern. 
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Good  cabinet  FURNITUBE.— in  order  to  fiirnish 

Houses  completely,  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  basin  addition  to  his 
other  Stock  : 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

WASHSTANDS . wide  8ft.  3ft.  fdn.  4ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  15s.  6d.  20s.  6d.  24s.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Fine .  28s.  (5d.  32s.  Od.  30s.  Od. 

Mahoffany.  Circular,  Marble-tops  .  20a  Od.  358.  Od.  — 

Best  do..  Square  do .  638.  Od.  708.  Od.  878.  Cd. 

DRAWERS  . wide  3ft.  3ft.  61  n.  4ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  288.  Od.  .378.  Od.  558.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  57s.  Od.  728.  6d.  958.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany  . .  7.t8.  6d.  9.1s.  Od.  ISOs.  Od. 

DRESSING  TABLES . wide  3rt.  3ft.  6in.  4ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  .  17a  Od.  2l8.  6d.  25a  Od. 

Best  polished  Pine .  2.58.  6d.  29s.  Od.  338.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany  Drawers . 45a  Od.  47a  6d.  55s.  Od. 

WARDROBES,  with  Drawers,  Trays,  and 

Hanging  Space . wide  4ft  4ft.  6in.  5ft. 

Good  Ma^e  or  Oak .  105a  Od.  1158.  Od.  1278.  6d. 

Best  Polished  Pine .  1758.  Od.  1908.  Od.  2008.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany .  2308.  Od.  255a  Od.  290a  Od. 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch,  Pine,  &c.,  in  proportion. 
DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Mahogany  Chairs,  covered  in  leather, 

Htuffed  horsehair.... .  30e.  Od.  35e.  Od.  42a  Od. 

31 ahogany  Couches  . 1058,  Od.  1458.  Od.  2108.  Od. 

Mahogany  Dining  Tables,  telescope 

action,  size  8ft.  by  4ft .  13.58.  Od.  1558  Od.  190s.  Od. 

4ft.  6in.  5ft  6ft. 

Mahogany  Sideboards . wide  £9  Os.  £10  08.  £11108. 

With  IMate-glass  backs  .  £10  5s.  £15 15a  £23  Os. 

Easy  Chairs,  stuffed  horsehair .  378. 6d.  65a  to  180a 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Couchea  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and  Fancy  Chairs, 

C  entre  Tables,  Work  Tables.  Occasional  Tables, 

Card  Tables,  Chiffoniers  and  Cabinets, 

Davenports,  W’hatnots,  Music  Cabinets  and  Stools. 

The  above  in  Walnut,  Black  and  Gold,  and  Fancy  Woods. 

Gilt  Console  Tables  and  Pier  Glasses. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  W1LLIA3I  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDI3IENTS. 

E.  LAZENBT  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Blanufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  W’igmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCK—CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  Elizabeth  Lazenby.'' 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — The  Liver,  the  Stomach,  and 

their  Ailments.— Alternations  of  temperature,*  muggy  weather,  a 
troubled  mind,  sedeutary  habits,  excesses  at  the  table,  and  a  gay,  reckless 
mode  of  life  exert  the  most  deleterious  influence  over  the  liver  ana  stomach. 
When  once  these  organs  are  fairly  out  of  order,  great  inroads  are  quickly 
made  on  the  general  state  of  the  health ;  the  constitution,  which  loses  the 
aid  of  two  of  its  noblest  organs,  soon  gives  way,  and  diseases  quickly  follow, 
from  which,  if  neglected,  the  worst  consequences  will  inevitably  result.  If 
a  coarse  of  Holloway’s  celebrated  Pills  be  persevered  in,  all  will  be  well 
again,  as  they  are  the  finest  and  noblest  correctives  of  the  blood  ever  known, 
and  effect  certain  cures  of  all  disorders  of  the  liver  and  stomach. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Head  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  free). 

JANUARY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
W'ill  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Blarket  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines.  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  3Ii3celIaneouB  Shares,  &o. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO..  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  Poultry,  London.  Establishbo  1852. 

B.4NKBR3:  Lo.VDON  AXD  WeSTM INSTBR,  LoTUBDRT,  LONDON,  E.C. 

To  INVESTORS.--PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

3IONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST3IENTS.  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  montli,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  3Ioney  Blarkets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumerntion 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually. — PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


Complete  in  4  Volumes. 

THE  PARISIANS. 

Br  EDWARD  BULWER,  LORD  LYTTON, 

Author  of  the  ‘  Coming  Race,’  Ac. 

Originally  published  in  *  BlackKood s  Magazine.* 

W'ith  Illustrations  by  SYDNEY  HALL. 

Price  in  Paper  Covers,  2f8. ;  bound  in  Cloth,  2Cs. 


W  ILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE, 

ESTABLISHED  1735. 

PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK -WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PA3IPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS. 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OR  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


TRUBNER  &  GO’S 

PX7BXjXO^"rXOZ^ai. 


PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George  Henry 

LEWES.  First  Series,  “  The  Foundation  of  a  Creed.”  Vol.  I. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  488,  cloth,  128. 

J.  G.  FICHTE’S  POPULAR  WORKS.  The  Nature  of 

the  Scholar— The  Vocation  of  3Ian— The  Doctrine  of  Religion. 
With  a  Memoir  by  W.  SMITH,  LL.D.  In  One  Vol.,  deray  8vo, 
pp.  572,  cloth,  15s. 

The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM:  Its  Foundations 

contrasted  with  its  Superstructure.  By  W.  R.  GREG.  Third 
Edition.  With  a  New  Introduction.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  pp.  272 
and  290,  cloth,  15s. 


Sixth  Edition. 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  50  Ludgate  hill. 


ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  R.  Greg. 

Crown  8to,  pp.  xxl.,  308,  cloth,  lOs.  Od. 


NO.  2  NOW  READY  OF 

The  new  quarterly  magazine. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

A  Social  and  Literary  Periodical. 

Two  Tales  of  considerable  length  are  begun  and  ended  in  each  Number. 
The  Magazine  is  open  to  authiMitic  Travel,  to  Biography,  and  to  Papers 
on  Topics  of  Social  and  General  Interest. 

The  ’’New  Quarterly  Magazine  ”  contains  mote  printed  matter  than  any 
published  Magazine. 

Contents  of  No.  2 : 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL  (continued).  By  John  Latouche. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘EVELINA.’ 

SPLENDIDE  3IENDAX  :  a  Novel.  By  John  Dangerfield. 

RARE  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  Ludwig  Ritter. 
SULLY:  SOLDIER  AND  STATES3IAN. 

WINTER  IN  3IADEIRA. 

ON  THE  STAGE:  a  Story.. 

SPIRITUALIS3I :  a  Note. 

London :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick-house,  Paternostcr-row 

rPHE  theological  REVIEW  :  A  Journal  of 

-L  Religious  Thought  and  Life.  Edited  by  CHARLES  BEARD,  B. A. 
Published  Quarterly,  price  28.  6d.  No.  XLIV.  JANUARY,  1874. 

1.  IlETEROPATHY,  AVERSION,  SYMPATHY.  By  Frances  Power 
(’obbe. 

2.  FRIENDS  AND  THEIR  FOES.  By  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A. 

3.  ON  THE  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  IN  GENESIS.  By  A.  H. 
Sayce,  31. A. 

4.  A  GROUP  OF  FRENCH  FRIENDS.- 1 1.  By  Charles  Beard.  B.A. 

5.  THE  PLIMSOLL  AGITATION.  By  William  James  Lamport. 

6.  STRAUSS  AND  RELIGION.  By  J.  H.  .‘^cliolten,  D.D.  (of  Leyden). 

7.  CONTE3IPORARY  RELIGIOUS  MATERIALISM.  By  Albtr 
Revllle,  D.D. 

8.  SUMMARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  EVI:NTS. 

Sent  post  free  for  lOs.  per  annum. 

WILLIA3IS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden, 
London ;  and  Edinburgh. 


Just  pnblished,  price  Sixpenc;, 

Mother  Britannia  and  her  boys  and  girls  ; 

or.  The  Elementary  Education  Question  in  a  Nutshell. 

CoxTENTS: — 1.  Preliminary — 2.  Awaking — 3.  The  Clubs — 4.  1  he  Perishing 
Grain— .5.  The  Politico-Seculari-No-Cement  Company- 6.  The  Great  ana 
liittlc  Palavers— 7.  W’hat  the  Granary  W’orkers  said— 8.  The  Coming 
Verdict 

“As  hieroglyphics  were  before  letters,  so  parables  were  before  argu¬ 
ments.”— Bacox. 

Loudon:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


rpHE  RADICAL  CANDIDATURE  for  the  TOWER 

i  HAMLETS.— First  Speech,  by  Captain  MAXSE.  R.N.  Price 
One  Penny. 

J.  F.  HAINES,  212  3Ii!e  End  road,  E.;  J.  A.  BROOK  and  CO.  (late 
Farrab),  282  Strand. 
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HENRY  S.  KING  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


ECTURE.S  on  EEEIGION  .md  LITERATURE.  Rv 

i  Varlou*  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Most  Reverend  ARC  HR  IS  HOP 
MANNING.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  [Immediately. 

[rORDSof  HOPE  from  the  PULPIT  of  the  TEMPLE 

V  CHURCH.  By  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  [J  ust  out. 

HE  NORMAN  PEOPLE,  and  their  Exist Descendants 
in  the  British  Dominions  and  the  United  States  of  America.  One 
handsome  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  218.  [Shortly. 

This  work  Is  an  attempt  to  throw  light  on  English  ethnology  by 
tracing  the  national  origin  of  individual  families.  The  corruption 
of  names  is  analysed,  and  by  the  comparative  system  reduced  to 
principles  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  discoveries  of  modem 
philology. 

►  ESPONSIBILITY  in  MENTAL  DISEASE.  By  Dr 

L;  HENRY  MAUDSLEY.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  58.  [Immediately. 
*«*A  new  volume  of  the  'International  Scientific  Series.’ 

NIMAL  LOCOMOTION  ;  or,  Walking,  Swimming,  and 

Flying.  With  a  Dissertation  on  Aeronautics.  By  J.  BELL 
J’K  ITIGREW,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo,  with  130  illustrations, 
cloth,  5a  [Just  out. 

Being  Volume  VII.  of  th'e  ^  International  Scientific  Series.’ 

ONGEVITY  ;  the  Means  of  Prolonging  Life  after  Middle 
1  Age.  By  Dr  JOHN  GARDNER,  Author  of  ‘  Household  Medicine.’ 
Small  crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

ERSIA  ;  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  John  Piooot,  F.S.A. 

One  vol.,  post  8vo.  [Immediately. 

|N  the  ROAD  to  KHIVA.  By  David  Ker,  who 

accompanied  the  Russian  Forces  in  the  Recent  Expedition.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated,  with  several  Photographs  and  a  Map,  compiled 
from  the  Survey  of  Captaiu  Leusiliu,  cloth.  [Shortly. 

HE  MISHMEE  HILLS;  being  an  ACCOUNT  of  a 


LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 

PERCEV'AL;  Including  bis  Correspondence.  By  his  Grandson, 
SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  308. 

This  important  biography  will  at  once  take  rank  in  our  political  litera¬ 
ture,  both  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  statesman  and  his  period,  as  also 
for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatic  completeness.”— iWomtVfi?  Post. 

A  valuable  addition  to  our  Parliamentary  history.  The  book  is  full  of 
intereBt."— Daily  News.  .  „  .  . 

"  A  very  valuable  and  interesting  biography.”— .Sfanaara. 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  2  vols.,  8vo.  30b. 

‘‘Lord  William  Lennox  records  bis  experiences  so  as  to  amuse  and 
interest  his  readers.” — Pall  Mali  Gazette.  • 

CRISS-CROSS  JOURNEYS.  By  Walter 

THOBNBUBT.  .2toI8..2Ib. 

“A  lively,  graphic,  and  Interesting  book.”— DatVy  Hetcs. 

The  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  The  Ladye  Shakerley.’  1  vol.,  78.  6d. 

“The  whole  narrative  is  picturesque,  graphic,  and  entertaining.”— Posf. 


-1-  .Tourney  made  in  an  Attempt  to  Penetrate  Thibet  from  Assam,  to 
open  New  Routes  for  Commerce.  By  T.  T.  COOPER.  Demy  8vo, 
witli  Four  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

“The  volume,  which  will  be  of  great  use  in  India  and  among  Indian 
mercli.ints  licrc,  contains  a  good  de^  of  matter  that  will  interest  ordinary 
readers.  1 1  is  especially  rich  in  sporting  incidents.”- Nfam/ard. 

Little  dinners  :  How  to  serve  them  with  Elegance 

and  Economy.  Bv  MARY  HOOPER,  Author  of  ‘  The  Handbook 
of  the  Breakfast  Table.’  Crown  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

Master  spirits;  Essays  on  Literarf  TopT58""of 

Permanent  Interest.  By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  lOs.  Od. 

“  Full  «)f  fVesh  and  vigorous  writing,  such  as  can  only  be  produced  by  a 
man  of  keen  aud  independent  intellect.”— •Shfurefa^  Aevieia. 

Egbert  buchanan’S  poetical  and  prose 

WOBKS.  Collected  Edition.  lu  5  vols., crown  8vo, cloth. each 6s. 

*•*  V'ol.  I.  contains  ‘  Ballads  and  Romances,’  ‘  Ballads  uud 
Poems  of  Life.’  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  [.Shortly. 

^HE  disciples,  a  New  Poem.  By  Harriet  Eleanor 
JL  II A  M I LTON  KING.  Author  of  ‘  Aspromont^,’  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  78. 6d.  [  J  ust  out. 

\VILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT’S  POEMS.  Collected 

W  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.  Red-line  Edition.  Handsomely 
bound,  witli  Illustrations  and  Portrait,  78.  6d. 

Cheap  Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

These  are  the  only  complete  English  Editions  sanctioned  by 
the  Author. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS 


COMPLETION  OF  FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  DICKENS. 

On  the  29th  of  January  will  be  published,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations, 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

By  JOHN  FORSTER. 

VOL.  III.,  1852-1870. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


NGLISH  SONNETS.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  John 
li  DENNIS.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

“  An  exuuisitc  selection,  a  selection  which  every  lover  of  poetry  will 
consult  again  and  again  with  delight.  The  notes  are  very  useful.”— 

“Mr  Dennis  has  showu  great  judgment  in  this  selection.”— 


NEW  SERIAL  BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE 

On  January  Slst  will  be  published.  Part  I.,  price  One  Shilling,  of 

THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW, 

By  ANTHOXY  TROLLOPE. 

With  Two  Illustrations. 

To  be  Completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Parts. 
CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Home  songs  for  quiet  hours.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  Canon  B.  H.  BAYNES,  Editor  of  'Lyra  Anglicaiia,’  &c. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  [Just  out. 

Lyrics  of  love,  Selected  aud  Arranged,  from  SHAKES¬ 
PEARE  to  TENNYSON,  By  W.  DAVENPORT  ADA3IS,  Juur. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Ss.  6d. 

“  Carefully  selected  and  elcrantlv  got  up.  .  .  .  3Ir  Davenport  Adams 
has  exercised  great  taste  in  the  selections  which  he  has  made,  and  has  laid 
under  contribution  ail  tlie  best  English  authors.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
pot'ins  from  living  writers;  but  other  favourites,  whose  writings  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  are  by  no  means  overlooked. ”—JoAn  Bull. 

Songs  for  music.  By  four  friends.  Greville 

J.  CHESTER,  JULIANA  H.  EW  ING,  REGINALD  A.  GATTY, 
and  STEPHEN  U.  GATTY.  Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  58. 

[Just  out. 

V  TIGNE TTES  in  RHYME,  and  VERS  de  SOCIETE.  By 

V  AUSTIN  DOBSON.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

“  Clever,  clear-cut,  and  careful.” — Athenaum. 

“  We  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  touches  of  genuine  beauty  w  hich  adorn 
so  many  of  these  little  poems.”— 


LIFE  ami  CONVERSATIONS  of  Dr  SAMUEL 

JOHNSON  (founded  chiefly  upon  Boswell).  By  ALEXANDER 
MAIN.  With  a  Preface  by  George  Henry  Lewes.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

PEEPS  into  the  HUMAN  HIVE.  By  Dr 

W’YNTER,  Author  of  ‘  Curiosities  of  Toil,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  ISs. 

RICHARD  WAGNER  and  the  MUSIC  of  the 

1*  L  TLRE.  By  FRANZ  HUEFFER.  Crowu  8vo.  [On  Monday. 

NEW  WORK  BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

PHINEAS  KEDUX.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  248. 

CHAPMAN  aud  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhlll,  and  12  Patemostcr-row. 


Printed  i!“*te“ey;8treet,  In  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster, 

EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  Loudon,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  Jan 


